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THE visit of the Duke and Duchess 
of York to Ireland hasbeen theonly 
event of the week of interest in the 
region of domestic politics. Up to 
the moment at which we write the visit has gone off 
in a satisfactory manner ; though there has been no 
display of effusive popular loyalty, and the Duke 
and Duchess have been made to feel that it is, after 
all, only among a limited section of the Irish people 
that those who represent English rule find them- 
selves welcome. It is impossible to say whether 
the visit will have any political effects. The time, 
unfortunately, seems to have gone by when the mere 
presence of a sovereign, or a sovereign’s heir, on Irish 
soil could touch the real heart of the people. It says 
much for the universality of the blundering which 
has characterised our dealings with Ireland, that it 
has been extended to the relations of the Crown 
with that country. The Queen, who is regarded 
with so deep a love and reverence in every other 
part of her dominions, is looked upon by the people 
of Ireland as a stranger who has been kept a distance 
from them throughout her reign. Her absence from 
Ireland, except for a few days, during the last sixty 
years may be nothing more than a sentimental 
grievance ; but there are no grievances more intoler- 
able than sentimental ones. We wish we could hope 
that the visit of the Duke and Duchess of York to 
Dublin might be the beginning of warmer and closer 
= between the Royal Family and the Irish 
people. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 





THE threatened strike of the telegraph clerks 
has happily been averted through the moderation 
and good sense of the men themselves. A meeting 
was held in London yesterday week at which the 
clerks expressed their extreme dissatisfaction with 
the decisions of the Postmaster-General, and resolved 
that they would continue to press for the concession 
of the demands they have made. It was, however, 
agreed at the samo time that extreme measures were 
not advisable—at all events, in the present stage of 
the dispute. It need hardly be said that the tele- 
graphists showed their good sense in coming to this 
conclusion. They can only hope to secure the con- 
cessions for which they ask if they are favoured by 
the support of public opinion, and nothing would be 
more certain to alienate that opinion than the refusal 
to work by a body of men who are the paid servants 
of the public, and just as fully bound to carry out 


the conditions of their service as though they were 
soldiers, 





body corporate, has always rested under the sus- 
picion of being much more friendly to Conservative 
than to Liberal Administrations. Everybody knows 
the part which it played in connection with Mr. 
Asquith’s Employers’ Liability Bill. In these circum- 
stances it is interesting to observe the view which 
its chairman, Lord Stalbridge, takes of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act which is the masterpiece of 
the present Government. Apparently the directors 
of the London and North-Western Railway do not 
like this piece of legislation any better than they 
liked the abortive proposals of the late Government. 
It will not, Lord Stalbridge declares, make them 
more careful as employers, for that they cannot by 
any possibility be; but it will make them give up 
their present insurance fund, and in all probability 
it will prevent their subscribing to any similar fund 
to be established in its place. Clearly Lord Stal- 
bridge and his friends are disappointed by the 
results of the Conservative reaction of 1895. 





Sik IsAAc HOLDEN, whose death, at the age of 
ninety-one, occurred last week, was in every respect 
a remarkable man. Beginning life in a very kumble 
position, he had acquired before his death a fortune 
which, even in these days of South African and 
American millionaires, may be described as colossal. 
In his youth, of extremely delicate physique and 
never robust, he not only attained the great age we 
have mentioned, but was able to the very last day 
of his life to take a keen and active interest in all 
that was passing around him. Though he sat for a 
number of years in the House of Commons, he was 
chiefly distinguished in politics by his unshaken 
loyalty to Mr. Gladstone. It was in the invention 
of machinery, by which the processes of production 
were cheapened enormously, and in the development 
of great commercial undertakings, by which all 
classes of the community benefited, that he made 
his chief mark in the world. He was far more, 
however, than a mere merchant prince and 
millionaire. He had theories of his own as to the 
means which a man ought to take in order to enjoy 
life in a rational fashion; and these theories he 
carried into practice. Plenty of open-air exercise 
and a constant abstemiousness in eating and 
drinking were the principal means he took to pro- 
long his life; but he had many special ideas of his 
own, on which he was fond of discoursing to his 
friends, and some of which, it is to be hoped, will 
yet be given to the world. 
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THE statement that an attempt is being made by 
the local authorities of London to deal with the 
nuisance of street cries will gladden the hearts of 
most Londoners. The musical cries of the itinerant 
vendors of wares which were once celebrated in 
song and story are almost extinct. Occasionally a 
melancholy youth or maiden makes a West-End 
square resound with the dirge-like melody of “ Sweet 
Lavender!” but we hardly know of another musical 
ery that is left to us. In place of the old cries, how- 
ever, we have fierce shrieking of the newspaper boys 
by day and night, on weekdays and on Sundays, 
whilst the rancorous note of the costermonger is 
still familiar in many quarters. It would be an in- 
calculable blessing to the nerve-worn inhabitant of 
London if something could be done to mitigate 
this nuisance, and the announcement that the 
County Council has drafted bye-laws on the subject 
and has communicated them to the Home Secretary 
for his approval is therefore very welcome. 





THERE was an interesting ceremony at the Hotel 
Cecil on Monday, when Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the 
Prime Minister of Canada, was presented by the 
Cobden Club with a gold medal in recognition of his 
services to Free Trade. This action on the part of 
the Cobden Club will probably surprise some of the 
more conservative Free Traders, who have expressed 
their fear that by accepting Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
proposals this country was falling away from the 
true faith. As a matter of fact, however, as was 
justly said by Lord Farrer, the action of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier has been distinctly in favour of Free Trade, 
inasmuch as it has removed artificial barriers to 
the course of commerce. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, in 
acknowledging the compliment he had received, 
declared that as the result of his recent visit to 
Europe, he had come to the conclusion that England 
could lose nothing by pursuing a Free Trade policy, 
even though it were, as some said, one-sided Free 
Trade. On the same day as that on which Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier received the medal of the Cobden 
Club, Sir Louis Davies addressed the Canadian Trade 
section of the London Chamber of Commerce on the 
resources of the Dominion and the unlimited field 
which it offered for capable emigrants. He declared 
in the course of his address that no responsible 
statesman would now defend the proposition that 
the ultimate fate of Canada was to be annexed to 
the United States. 





Tue very satisfactory Co-operative Exhibition at 
the Crystal Palace, which was opened on Tuesday 
by the Agent-General for New Zealand, was appro- 
priately made the occasion two days later for the 
formal recognition of the services rendered to the 
cause by that veteran reformer Mr. George Jacob 
Holyoake. Co-operation has had many develop- 
ments—some, like the Irish creameries, entirely 
laudable, others the reverse. Mr. Holyoake stands 
fast to the original ideal, and denounces the notion 
that any labourer in any co-operative workshop is 
to be no more than a mere wage-paid “hand.” We 
entirely agree with him; and, though the evidence 
hardly as yet justifies the view that the co-operative 
workshop is the sole solution of all labour disputes, 
there can be no doubt that it will have taken a large 
share in modifying the worse features in that trans- 
formation of industrial relations which is one of 
the great achievements of the present century. 
Probably, as Mr. Reeves hinted in his opening 
speech, its indirect effects and applications will be 
even more important than those which are directly 
visible, 


Tue Indian frontier risings have 
become very serious indeed. The 
alarming news as to the Ameer’s 
hostility which reached London this day week has, 
indeed, been refuted by subsequent events. The 
Ameer has warned his subjects to take no part in 


ABROAD. 


the risings; but the tribes along the north-western 
frontier are all in revolt—even the Afridis, hitherto 
our faithful allies—and the severe defeat inflicted 
by Sir Bindon Blood’s force on the Swatis on Tues. 
day is not by any means final, though it has had 
considerable local effect. The rising, however, has 
been met with a firmness and promptitude that 
speaks well for the state of our system of frontier 
defence ; though some of its causes, unfortunately, 
constitute an emphatic condemnation of the counsels 
that have prevailed at the India Office under the 
present Government. 





THE bomb outrage committed at Constantinople 
by Armenians on Wednesday has not had the effecs 
presumably desired by its promoters. The Sultan is 
on his best behaviour, in view of the peace negotia- 
tions, and the service of the organised body of 
slaughtermen known to exist was not called 
into requisition. Indeed, in the present temper of 
the European public regarding “ Anarchists” there 
is even more warrant than there was last year for 
supposing Wednesday’s crime to have been, in the 
words of the Bow Street runner in “ Oliver Twist,” 
“a put-up job.” 





THE fourteenth week of the peace negotiations 
finds the Ambassadors still discussing the terms of 
the withdrawal of the Turkish troops from Thessaly, 
and England, very properly, standing out against 
the proposal favoured by the other Powers that the 
Turkish troops should only retire by instalments as 
the indemnity is paid. This course would mean that 
Thessaly would remain under Turkish control for 
a considerable period, and so the limitation of the 
Turkish gain of territory to a “strategic rectifica- 
tion of the frontier” would be virtually annulled, 
Moreover, as the Turks propose to hold Volo—virtu- 
ally the sole entrance into Thessaly from Greece— 
until the indemnity shall be completely paid, they 
could effectually prevent the return of the Greek 
refugees, and thus immensely increase the difficulties 
of Greece in meeting her new financial engagements. 
It is encouraging to find that our Foreign Office has 
at last ventured to differ from the rest of the 
Powers. We only hope it will not give way. 





FURTHER meetings of the Ambassadors are 
suspended for the present until it is ascertained 
whether and when Greece can pay the first instal- 
ment of the indemnity; and though great efforts 
are being made to raise a patriotic loan for that 
purpose, it cannot be said that there is as yet much 
immediate hope of their success. So grave is the 
situation that a committee has been formed in 
Athens to agitate in favour of resuming the war, 
on the ground that the Greek forces can prevent the 
Turkish army from coming beyond Thermopyl«. 
The present defensibility of that pass, however, is 
very doubtful at best, especially as the Greek 
artillery is not likely to be effective, and the fleet 
would probably be unable to give efficient aid ; and 
even if the Greeks could have made a successful 
stand there last May, it is practically certain that 
they cannot do so now. 





THE very interesting criticism of the conduct of 
the King of Greece communicated to Wednesday * 
Daily News by the editor of the Akropolis—the 
leading Tricoupist journal of Athens when ™. 
Tricoupis was alive, and the paper whose offices 
were wrecked by certain Greek officers in revenge 
for its merited criticism of the Greek army—contains 
a frank confession that Greece is unfit for Parlia- 
mentary government of the type familiar in Wester® 
Europe. King George, it states, has always allowed 
his Ministers to do as they pleased ; King Otto was 
fussy, and his efforts resulted only in disaster; 4!° 








successor has adopted an attitude of “ political 
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Buddhism ”—or rather, Quietism. One is a little in- 
clined to take exception to this view, remembering 
that it was the King who dismissed M. Deliyannis in 
1886 and who called attention some months before 
the outbreak of the war to the defects in the organi- 
sation of the army ; and one is still more inclined to 
ask how long the dynasty would have lasted if he 
had been more energetic. It is notable, however, 
that the writer declares a Republic to be impossible, 
and expects no immediate change. But we can 
hardly suppose that the advice he tenders will be 
taken by his Sovereign. 





By the time these lines are read President Faure 
will have reached Cronstadt, and the French and 
Russian populations will be actively fraternising—in 
spirit at least, if not in personal association. It isa 
little difficult for a foreign observer to rise to the 
occasion, and to enter into the enthusiasm evoked 
by what the Temps treats as an unique exchange 
of courtesies between a Republican President 
and the Czar. We rejoice, of course, that 
amid the monarchical reaction President Faure 
should have the opportunity of maintaining 
the dignity of Republican institutions, though it 
would have been more satisfactory had the Presi- 
dents of the Chambers been invited along with him ; 
and we are heartily glad that the fraternisation is 
between the peoples as well as their rulers. But, in 
view of the reception given to the German Emperor 
in Russia, we cannot attach exaggerated importance 
to this visit. "We must, we suppose, resign ourselves 
to hearing much from French colonial Chauvinists 
about the Russo-French Empire in Equatorial Abys- 
sinia. But we can look on that prospect with even 
more equanimity than that with which we regard 
the predicted coalition against us of the three great 
Continental Powers in the Far East. 





THE bomb which “ missed it by thirteen minutes,” 
or thereabouts, and so failed to blow up President 
Faure on his way to take train for Dunkirk, seems 
to have been hardly more efficient as an instrument 
of destruction than that other bomb which failed to 
injure him on his way to the races at Chantilly in 
May last. It is curious, no doubt, that Golli should 
have apparently predicted the attempt, but we can 
only attribute the fulfilment to chance. It is 
possible, of course, that the bomb was badly made, 
and might have done more damage than appears; 
but a bomb which is so filled and so placed as to 
injure anybody rather than its intended victim, and 
which in the result injures only a newspaper kiosk, 
seems merely a repulsive practical joke. 





A GREAT open-air demonstration took place on 
Sunday in Brussels in favour of “the nation in 
arms” as against the present system of military 
service, under which, as in France under the Empire, 
exemption can be obtained by the provision of a 
substitute. The numbers of the demonstrators are 
variously estimated at from 30,000 to 50,000; and 
though the Progressists took part in the pro- 
cession, it was really in the main an exhibition 
of Socialist strength. Still, the question is the only 
one of a secular character on which the two sections 
of the Liberal party and the Socialists are likely to 
unite, and it may, therefore, play an important part 
in the next general election. It seems, indeed, to be 
only among the rural electorate that the present 
system still finds favour. Small proprietors cannot 
spare their sons or their workmen, and the rural 
priesthood fear both the moral effects of barrack 
life and the emancipation from clerical control 
which is one of its natural results. 





THE rupture of dip'omatic relations between 
Pp, } : . 
Sulgaria and Austria-Hungary s2emse, after all, to 








meet with acquiescence on the part of Prince 
Ferdinand. M. Stoiloff’s disavowal of the language 
attributed to him as regards the Emperor Francis 
Joseph and his Government has been somewhat 
tardy and incomplete; and the proposal to mend 
matters by transferring the offender from the 
Premiership to the Ministry of the Interior—a 
transfer which could only be nominal—vwill hardly 
afford the Austrian Government sufficient satis- 
faction. M. Stoiloff’s further explanations of 
the Prince’s motives in going to Constantinople 
are hardly calculated to reassure those observers 
who have drawn comfort from the declarations of 
the Czar and the German Emperor at St. Peters- 
burg. Bulgaria, he stated, has nothing to hope for 
from Russia or Austria, and all that its Prince can 
do is to use his position as a vassal of the Sultan. 
Indeed, M. Stoiloff hinted at a possible Turco- 
Bulgarian alliance against Roumania and Soervia, 
though the King of Roumania is now the devoted 
friend of the Sultan, and the population of Servia 
is as anti-Austrian as M. Stoiloff himself. It is 
difficult to feel anything but disgust at the policy 
thus outlined, but it points to a new and very real 
danger arising out of the unfortunate restoration 
of Turkish prestige. The German Emperor's de- 
nunciation of “would-be disturbers of European 
peace” may turn out to fit the Balkan States, 
after all. 





THE Presidential address at the 
LITERATURE, etc. meeting of the British Associa- 
tion—which, in this year of pan- 
Britannicism, is appropriately held at Toronto— 
was delivered on Wednesday by Sir John Evans, 
the eminent archologist, and was largely occupied 
with vindicating the claims of his own study to 
the title of science—claims which, one would have 
thought, it was hardly necessary to justify except 
before a very “popular” audience. It might surely 
be said that whenever the investigator begins to 
generalise, to get away from the merely particular 
and descriptive study of individual data, he 
gets into the province of science. However, 
Sir John Evans gave some striking illustra- 
tions of the interaction of natural science and 
descriptive archzxology—as in the fixing of the 
date of Egyptian temples by their orientation, a 
subject dealt with some years ago in these columns, 
and the refutation, by the aid of geology, of the 
theory that the possession of jade ornaments or 
weapons shows that a tribe must have migrated 
westward from Asia—a refutation which was much 
needed by the upholders of that modern theory 
which finds the original seat of the Aryan race in 
Germany or Scandinavia. 





On the present state of his own science Sir John 
Evans takes a conservative view. He can recall the 
violent controversy —much embittered by theo- 
logical considerations—-which arose on the first 
announcement of the discovery of traces of 
paleolithic man; and in view of the difficulties 
since raised by eminent physicists, and other 
persons of less eminence, as to whether the world 
has lasted long enough for the changes postulated 
to have occurred, he demands liberal grants of 
“geologic time” in spite of the difficulty imposed 
on us by the limitations of our own ideav. On the 
other hand, he declines to carry back the existence 
of palzolithic man into the Pliocene or Miocene 
period, or to bridge the gap between the Pal:eolithic 
and the Neolithic ages. But the latter is compara- 
tively modern, and is, indeed, not very far removed 
from known phases of savage life. In this connec 
tion Sir John Evans took occasion to urge very 
strongly the need of an Imperial Bureau of Eth- 
nology to work on the lines already foilowed in 
Canada and the United States. Excellent work on 





Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benetit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May’s Matches, and refuse the foreign match« 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weck:y wages. 
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ethnology has been done in both countries, par- 
ticularly the latter. But we still await the rise 
of a native interest in science as in literature at 
the Cape of Good Hope and in Australia. 


THE personal element in war correspondence is 
often objected to by stay-at-home critics. But the 
personal experiences in the Greco-Turkish war of 
Mr. W. Kinnaird Rose, Reuter’s special correspondent, 
whose despatches were among the very best of those 
which reached Europe, lend a considerable interest 
to his book (“ With the Greeks in Thessaly.” 
London: Methuen & Co.). Mr. Rose, as everyone 
knows, was in the great stampede from Tyrnavos, 
and made his escape from Volo with great difficulty 
as a bearer of his own despatches to Athens, whither 
he found his way across Northern Eubcea and vid 
Oropos in a sponge-dredging vessel—a route which, 
it is probably safe to say, no Englishman can have 
taken before. To such straits were correspondents 
reduced, owing to the mismanagement of the tele- 
graphic service by the Greek Government and the 
collapse of the Greek resistance. Mr. Rose had 
another and even severer experience later on, in 
his journey, in a steamer crammed with wounded, 
from the Maliac Gulf to Athens. His work is a very 
valuable contribution to the history of the campaign. 
We notice, infer alia, that his account of the Greek 
plan accords with the somewhat conjectural descrip- 
tion given in these pages after the fighting on the 
Maluna Pass, and we hope to have an opportunity 
shortly of noticing it at greater length. 


GENERAL Sir WILLIAM JERVOIS, 
R.E., G.C.M.G., C.B., F.R.S., had 
done excellent work in designing 
the defences of various Colonial and English ports, 
and also as Governor of the Straits Settlements from 
1875 to 1877. He had also served through the Kaffir 
War, and mapped Kaffraria.—Signor Giacomo Costa, 
the Italian Minister of Justice, was a jurist of some 
eminence, and one of the representatives of the 
old Right in the present somewhat heterogeneous 
Ministry.—Mr. George Palmer, formerly Liberal M.P. 
for Reading, was the founder of the best known of 
the staple industries of that town, and one of its 
most generous benefactors. 


OBITUARY. 








THE FORWARD POLICY. 





VHE success of Sir Bindon Blood in dealing with 

_ the insurrection of the Swati tribes has 
probably saved us from the risk of another Afghan 
war. The Indian army is an expensive aud even 
extravagant force; but its excellence is undoubted, 
and we doubt whether at this moment there is a 
better one in the world. But few sane men will 
share the opinion of Sir Lepel Griffin that border 
wars ought to be invented for the purpose of exer- 
cising the troops. If Parliament were sitting, and 
if there were an Opposition, it might be feasible to 
obtain some account of the policy which the 
Indian Government and the India Office are pur- 
suing. But Parliament is not sitting, the Opposition 
has disappeared, and the chances offered by the 
Indian Budget were thrown away. It devolves 
upon the Press to point out that the recent fighting, 
which has already cost valuable lives and may at any 
moment be renewed, is no isolated and spontaneous 
outbreak, but the regular and predicted conse- 
quences of a fatal and disastrous decision. When 
the late Government resolved to retire from Chitral, 
they knew very well what they were about. They 
were, as Lord Rosebery said in the House of Lords, 
unanimous. They included Sir Henry Fowler, by 


general admission the ablest man who has been at 


the head of the India Office for many years. They 
reversed the judgment of the Viceroy and his 
Council. But they knew that Lord Elgin’s advisers, 
who have, unfortunately, prevailed over Lord Elgin 
himself, belonged to the forward school, and were 
for annexation as a principle of policy. They knew 
also that whatever Lord Elgin may have meant by 
the proclamation he issued after the relief of Sir 
George Robertson and the fall of Chitra), the 
native tribes universally understood him to mean 
that their independence would be respected. Belief 
in the sacredness of British promises is even more 
important to British supremacy over India than 
the prowess of British arms. But we have a Secre. 
tary of State for India who takes counsel, like 
Rehoboam, of the young men. Lord George 
Hamilton believes that India should be governed, 
as he believes that the British Empire has been 
maintained, on the principles of the Primrose 
League. He laughed at the idea that there would 
be any discontent with British rule in Chitral or 
the Swat Valley. That, he said, was only the mis- 
guided imagination of ignorant Radicals. As a 
matter of fact, we should be received with open 
arms, and the only complaint would come from 
tribes who were not so fortunate as to be annexed. 
There is something almost sublime in the simplicity 
of Lord George. But this altitude of mind, which 
may be wholly admirable in the Grand Master of 
a Habitation, is rather dangerous in the Secretary 
of State for India. Phaethon might have passed 
for a good jog-trot driver if he had kept outside the 
chariot of the Sun. 

The Government of India are said to be in 
possession of direct evidence that the Ameer of 
Afghanistan is connected with the recent rising. 
We cannot agree with the Westminster Gazette that 
this would be fair and honourable conduct on the 
part of Abdurrahman. He is a man of great 
intelligence, and he accepted a subsidy from Lord 
Dufferin on the distinct understanding that he would 
be loyal to the paramount Power. It is irrelevant 
to say that we made the agreement for our own 
advantage. That is the ground for most agreements 
in this world. If they were not mutually advan- 
tageous they would not be concluded. But that 
pact does not justify either side in deceiving 
and betraying the other. It is, however, more 
important to consider what induced the Ameer 
to depart from the friendly course he had so 
long followed. He owes his throne to British in- 
fluence. He has reigned for seventeen years under 
British protection and by British aid. He is the 
reverse of Russian in his sympathies and tastes. 
What has made himchange? Some people say that 
he is a Mohammedan, and resents the treatment of 
the Sultan by the Christian Powers of Europe. But 
as the Sultan has defied the Powers, and these have 
tamely submitted to defiance, that is rather a lame 
explanation, and would be lame even if there were 
any reason to suppose that the Ameer cared two 
straws for the Sultan. A simpler and more 
rational theory is that Abdurrahman has been 
alarmed by the annexation of territory so near his 
own, and that he no longer trusts the word of Great 
Britain. That was one of the dangers pointed out in 
Parliament when Chitral was annexed. It has been 
present to the minds of Anglo-Indian statesmen 
ever since Lord Dalhousie’s acquisition of Scinde. 
Lord Dalhousie was a great man, and the an- 
nexation of Scinde may have been inevitable. 
So may the annexation of Upper Burmal 
have been in 1885. But the annexation 
of Chitral certainly was not, for it was never 
contemplated before the attack upon the garrison 





two years and a half ago. It was an act of vengearce, 
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and not an act of policy. Such an act, whatever 
may be said about military necessity, unsettles the 
minds of native rulers, and makes them dread the 
worst. Common fear is a powerful bond of tem- 
porary union. The Ameer, confronted with a re- 
monstrance from the Viceroy, has thought fit to 
recede, and to disavow a movement in which his own 
subjects took part. By his timely repentance he has 
averted the risk of immediate war. But the future 
is dark. Once more the forward school have had to 
learn the old lesson that dishonesty is the worst of all 
conceivable policies. 

Sir John Adye, in a temperate letter to the 
Times, has shown by analogy and experience that 
the north-west frontier of India is weakened by 
advancing it. No serious attempt has been made 
to meet his arguments. A correspondent signing 
himself “‘ Anglo-Indian ” meets them with personal 
insult, and taunts Sir John, an aged soldier who 
has served his country in many campaigns, with 
counselling retreat from his armchair while “ bullets 
are singing.” It might with less indecency and 
more point be retorted that “ Anglo-Indian,” in 
his study or his club, was urging others to 
combats from which he shrank himself. But 
vulgar and ignoble bluster is the Jingo’s whole 
stock-in-trade. Professor Vambéry, who is good 
enough to take an interest in our affairs, 
writes from the Tyrol to suggest that we 
should resist the Russian advance. There is no 
Russian advance to resist. But the learned pro- 
fessor, and perhaps some of his countrymen, would 
like to see a war between the two great Powers 
of the East. Even Sir Lepel Griffin, a political 
supporter of the Government and a very forward 
gentleman in most respects, condemns the annex- 
ation of Chitral. It is probable that there will 
now be negotiations on the subject between Simla 
and Cabul. Notwithstanding the Russian bugbear 
which haunts the imagination of Professor Vambéry, 
Russia has nothing to do with this business at all. 
M. Vambéry’s friend, the Sultan, is the object of 
more suspicion than the Czar, and if he could stir 
up 2 Mohammedan rebellion in India he certainly 
would. It is, however, probable that this trouble 
springs from two causes, which, again, resolve 
themselves into one. There is, first, the resent- 
ment of the annexed tribes themselves, and there 
is, secondly, the apprehension of the Ameer lest his 
turn should come next. In short, the root of the 
mischief is the determination of the present Cabinet 
that, because a British force had been sent to Chitral, 
Chitral must remain British. Never was a serious 
decision taken in more headlong haste or with more 
culpable levity. To retire now is infinitely more 
difficult than it would have been toretirethen. But 
in all the circumstances it would be the wisest 
course, Therefore we may be quite sure that it will 
not receive the approval of Lord George Hamilton. 
Lord Elgin must begin to wish that Sir Henry 
Fowler had remained in office to overrule him. 








THE DECADENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 





\ JE print on another page a letter from a 

correspondent calling attention. to the pre- 
sent condition of the Liberal party. Want of 
leadership is, according to this gentleman, the evil 
from which the party is now suffering. There will 
be few to gainsay him. But along with want of 
leadership want of following ought also to be given, 
if the picture is to be a true one. For the moment, 
Owever, Our concern is not with the Liberal party 








in general, but with the House of Commons. It is 
not a pleasant task to dilate upon the present state 
of Parliament. We would gladly be spared the 
need for doing so, even if we were not pursued by 
threats of actions for libel because we have ventured 
to point out some of the obvious facts of the 
situation. It cannot be a pleasant thing for any 
Englishman to have to call attention to the evidence 
which the House of Commons has afforded during 
the past session of its melancholy decadence. Our 
traditional and hereditary pride in “the mighty 
Mother of Free Parliaments” must make every 
man who is worth his salt loth to utter any word 
that may seem to betoken any want of respect for the 
greatest of all our national institutions. But there 
are times when itis a duty to speak out, and if there 
ever was a time when it was necessary to speak out 
about the House of Commons it is at the present 
moment. We referred last week to the scandal of 
the South Africa Committee, and to the manner in 
which that scandal affects one of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the House of Commons. 
But it is not Mr. Chamberlain only who is affected 
by the dismal fiasco which has followed the attempt 
of the House to do justice in the matter of the 
attack by British officials on the territory of a 
friendly State. The House of Commons in general 
must bear its own burden of responsibility for that 
fiasco. When the South Africa Committee brought 
its proceedings to a sudden and untimely close, at 
the very moment when they were beginning to touch 
a question of vital importance to the honour of our 
public life, a general feeling of consternation pre- 
vailed in the outside world. It seemed to be 
impossible that any body of men should have failed 
to do their duty as the Committee had done. The 
scandal was gross and obvious, and men looked to 
the House of Commons to undo it. But what 
happened when the Report of the Committee was 
considered by the House? The Government fought 
against any opportunities for considering it being 
granted to the representatives of the people, and 
Mr. Arnold-Forster, their independent supporter, to 
whose courage and pertinacity we were indebted for 
the fact that this opportunity was secured, was 
treated with absolute rudeness and contumely by 
Ministers themselves. But when the appointed 
night arrived, and a chance was afforded to Parlia- 
ment of relieving itself from the stigma which the 
abortive proceedings of the South Africa Committee 
had placed upon it, how was that chance used? The 
only men who spoke out with any effect were inde- 
pendent members. There was no one except Mr. 
Courtney—and on a_ subsequent occasion Mr. 
Robertson—to give voice to feelings that were 
almost universally held. The leading men on both 
sides either sat like dumb dogs or supported the 
findings of the Committee. “ How is it that the 
Press does not speak out about the scandalous 
business of the South Africa Committee?” asked 
an eminent “front bench’ man a day or two before 
the debate took place. When that debate actually 
came off this eminent person sat absolutely silent, 
and—voted with the Government. 

Here surely is a state of things that ought to 
cause some searchings of heart among honest 
politicians of all parties. If the watch-dogs sleep, 
who is to defend the flock? If, on an occasion when 
all men who understood the issues at stake were 
brimming over with a most righteous indignation, 
there was no leading member of the Opposition 
courageous enough to give expression to that in- 
dignation, and to demand that justice should be done 
and the truth brought out, no matter at what cost 
to individual reputations or ambitions, how can we 
wonder at the fact that the House of Commons itself 
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is falling into contempt? It is nota pleasant thing to 
have to say these things ; but it seems tous that they 
must be said if we are not to sink still lower in that 
bog of indifference and individual cowardice in 
which the old virtues of the British Parliament 
seem in danger of being swallowed up. Never had 
an Opposition a greater opportunity of playing a 
noble and useful part than that which was offered to 
the present Opposition when the Report of the 
South Africa Committee came up for consideration 
in the House cf Commons. Never was a great 
opportunity more absolutely lost than upon that 
occasion. It is futile to lament the unavoidable; 
but there must be very few who do not regret that 
Mr. Gladstone was not at hand at that critical 
moment to strike one of his giant’s blows for the 
honour of Parliament and the British people. He 
at least would have been able to show the House 
the plain path of duty, and we cannot doubt that 
he would have urged it to enter that path with all 
the fervent enthusiasm that he has at his command. 

If we want to form an idea of the extent to 
which, under the unhappy leadership of Mr. Cham- 
berlain, the South Africa Committee and the 
Government have fallen short of the old traditions 
of English statesmanship, we have only to go back 
to one of the most memorable pages in our history 
—to the impeachment of Warren Hastings. “We 
do not want another Warren Hastings trial,” was a 
remark made by Mr.Chamberlain himself in the course 
of the debates on the conduct of Mr. Rhodes. No 
doubt there is a good deal to be said in the way of 
adverse comment upon the Warren Hastings trial, 
which was certainly not a supremely happy instance 
of the manner in which Englishmen discharge a 
difficult and delicate duty. But at least the trial 
had some great and most useful results. It proved 
that the Englishmen of that day were honest in 
their desire that the men who built the fortunes of 
the empire should work with clean hands, and it 
made it impossible that India should ever again be 
placed at the mercy of a man of the type of 
Hastings. It did more than this, however. It let 
the world see that even the most powerful of 
English statesmen were ready to sacrifice their own 
prepossessions and their own interests for the 
sake of justice and the honour of their 
country. Those who are acquainted with the story 
of those days will remember how Pitt brilliantly 
vindicated both justice and honour, at no small cost 
to himself, in his dealings with Hastings. Like his 
party, and like the overwhelming majority of the 
House of Commons and of the ruling classes, he 
regarded Hastings as a man who, having done great 
service to the nation, was deserving of honours and 
rewards rather than of prosecution and obloquy. 
When the first motion for impeachment was sub- 
mitted to the House of Commons he authorised his 
colleagues in the Ministry to oppose it, and it was 
consequently defeated by a large majority. But 
before the second motion for impeachment was 
brought forward he read the papers with regard to 
Hastings for himseif, and he found there reasons 
which compelled him, in defiance of his own senti- 
ments and interests and of the popular feeling of the 
moment, to support the motion. ‘The episode,” 
says Lord Rosebery, in his Monograph on Pitt, 
“illustrates in the highest degree the power and 
probity of Pitt. He had held Hastings in the 
hollow of his hand. He, and he alone, had pro- 
nounced judgment, and pronounced it against his 
own interest. All the forces of politics, with the 
exception of a small Opposition, were in favour of 
the great Governor. There can be little doubt that 
had Pitt given his vote for Hastings, he could have 
done what many men, 2s honest as he, were able 





conscientiously to do, and would have gratified the 
Court, the Company, and the mass of the Commons. 
But his amazing authority was not more conspicuous 
than the purity of his rectitude. He declined to 
associate himself with those who held that the end could 
justify the means, even for the construction of an 
Empire or in the atmosphere of the East.” Let any- 
one compare these words, written years before there 
was any question of the Jameson raid, with the 
story of recent events and of the manner in which 
English Ministers and the House of Commons have 
dealt with those events, and say whether the honour 
of England and of Parliament has been better 
maintained now than it was then. We know how 
the Colonial Secretary has dealt with Mr 
Rhodes, and we know how far, how immeasur. 
ably, he has fallen below the standard of duty by 
which Pitt felt it necessary to abide. But what is 
to be said of the House of Commons, which has 
offered no effectual resistance to this betrayal of the 
higher honour of the nation? Has it really come 
to believe that the end does justify the means, and 
that so long as a man is engaged in advancing the 
interests of the empire he is not to be judged by the 
plain standards of duty which we apply to the acts 
of every-day life? It would almost seem that it is 
so, and that not only has Mr. Rhodes been justified 
in his cynical opinion of the morals of English 
Ministers, but that Mr. Chamberlain also has 
been justified in his contemptuous estimate of the 
sincerity of the House of Commons in its guardian- 
ship of the honour and moral integrity of the 
nation. 








THE ENGINEERING WAR. 

HE eight-hours fight is proceeding in what may 
I be called due course. Some of the weaker 
masters here and there are giving in. Many others 
who did not at first join the movement are locking 
out their men. The Shipbuilders’ Federation seems 
inclined to throw in its lot with the combination 
of engineering masters. Week by week a larger 
number of engineers are out of work, and the pro- 
portion of men in the allied trades and of labourers 
thrown out of employment must increase with more 
than proportionate rapidity. The boiler-makers seem 
to be still out of sympathy with the methods of the 
engineers, and though strike pay is not confined to 
the engineers themselves, the grumbling among the 
non-engineers thrown out of work is likely to grow. 
The stage is rapidly approaching when other in- 
dustries which depend on engineering work will be 
brought to a standstill, and when the effects of the 
stoppage will be felt throughout the productive and 
distributing trades. As yet the railway traffics have 
not shown any great decrease, probably owing to the 
holiday passenger fares, but if the strike goes on 
decreases are bound to come. Meanwhile there 1s 
no sign that the Board of Trade intends to use its 
power or influence under the Conciliation Act. The 
British Government, in concert with the Powers, did 
its best to prevent the war between Greece and 
Turkey. It is now using its good offices as a peace- 
maker, and has at least enforced an armistice. But 
the same Government allows an industrial war to be 
waged within its own country which may, econe- 
mically at least, cause as much loss as the war 
between Greece and Turkey. Is this logical? 
Is it wise? It could scarcely be justified if 
the Government were, as in the case of Greece, 
without any legal authority whatever for interfering 
between the two belligerents. But it certainly 








cannot be justified when the Government is armed 
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with a certain, though limited, authority by an Act 
of the present Parliament. When was the Con- 
ciliation Act intended to be applied if not now? 

We do not contend for a moment that the ques- 
tion for an arbitrator or a conciliator would be a 
simple question. Men do not often fight nowadays 
about very simple questions, in which one is clearly 
in the wrong and the other clearly in the right. In 
this fight, as in most fights, the dispute is rendered 
more difficult to settle because neither party is quite 
candid in stating its demands. The men say they 
want the forty-eight hours week. But do they? 
There is good reason to believe that if the 
masters offered a forty-eight hours week with 
no overtime the men would prefer the pre- 
sent system. They have a bond fide desire to 
do no work before breakfast, in which we heartily 
sympathise, but this could be arranged with a 
fifty-one hours week. Beyond that they do not 
desire that the hours of labour should be shortened ; 
they ask that the hours during which labour should 
be paid for at a higher rate as overtime should be 
lengthened. Their demand, therefore, is essentially 
one for higher wages rather than for shorter hours, 
It is radically different from the demand of the 
miners for a legal eight-hours day. The miners 
really do desire shorter hours, and in Durham and 
Northumberland have gained shorter hours by volun- 
tary effort. They allow the masters to arrange the 
hours on the shift system, and a limitation is there- 
fore not so serious. The engineers do not allege that 
their present wages are not a “living wage,” or 
raise any vague questions of that sort which an 
arbitrator would find it difficult to deal with. Their 
claim is really a matter of figures, and if ever there 
was a question for arbitration it is this. 

There is good reason for supposing that the 
masters are no more candid than the men. They 
are not primarily fighting against an eight-hours 
day or against an increase of wages. ‘They are 
fighting against the Amalgamated Society and its 
present executive. They think it worth while 
stopping the trade of the country, when orders are 
plentiful, in order to defeat a single trade union. 
To justify such a course as this a very strong case 
is necessary. It is not enough that the men 
occasionally make exorbitant demands. The en- 
gineering trade is a very complicated trade. No 
sliding scale or other device to avoid friction is 
possible. Conditions continually vary, and mis- 
understandings are therefore inevitable. What the 
masters say is that the society is pursuing a 
settled and determined policy which must be fatal 
to British trade. They say that the power of 
the union is directed to compel employers to use 
skilled men to superintend machines which do not 
require any skilled watching, and that one man is 
not allowed to watch more than one machine though 
he could watch many with the greatest ease. The 
masters further say that these rules are not intro- 
duced to prevent accidents but to minimise the use 
of machine tools. Now if these charges can be 
proved; if the society is really guilty of such 
suicidal folly, it would be hard to condemn the 
masters for resorting to extreme steps. There are 
many branches of the engineering trade in which 
English supremacy has been lost or is being threat- 
ened, and curiously enough in almost every case the 
chief reason assigned is that the foreigner makes 
better use of machine tools. So it is in the cycle 
manufacture, and in all the manufactures con- 
nected with electric traction. This slowness in 


using or inventing machinery is not a usual 
characteristic among our manufacturers. In the 
‘extile trades more especially England has always 
Are the 


Seen in the forefront of invention. 








engineering masters less enterprising than our 
other manufacturers, or are they hampered, as 
they say, by a trades union which tries to throw 
every obstacle in their way ? 

This is a very serious question—a much more 
serious question than that of the eight-hours day. 
But one cannot but ask why, if this be the question 
really at issue, the masters have chosen to fight on 
another. They need not have made the demand for 
an eight-hours day in London a national question 
unless they liked. They deliberately chose to answer 
the London strike by a general lock-out. Can they, 
therefore, if a conciliator suggests a reasonable 
compromise on the eight-hours question, refuse 
to consider it because they are really fight- 
ing about the use of machinery? We think 
not. If they made such an answer they would 
place themselves as much in the wrong as did 
Lord Penrhyn. If they want to fight the machinery 
question, they must fight it fairly. In the mean- 
time the fact that the masters have something else 
in their minds is no justification for the Board of 
Trade’s inaction. If Mr. Ritchie extends his 
holiday for another month he may find that 
the combatants have developed half a dozen 
incompatibilities. Disputes breed disputes. The 
time has come when the President of the Board 
of Trade might at least try to define and limit the 
area of conflict. 








THE PROSPECT IN SPAIN. 

OR the present the murder of the foremost of 
i Spanish statesmen has resulted in a political 
truce, broken, so far, only by the obstinate refusal of 
Sefior Romero Robledo to permit the small group of 
dissentient Conservatives which acknowledges him 
as leader to make its peace with the other and more 
Liberal group of dissentients led by Sejior Silvela, 
and so fall into line with the rest of the party. 
Sefior Robledo’s group “has a past,” in which a 
certain grave municipal scandal in Madrid is a 
prominent feature; but its leader also represents, 
more fully than anyone else at the present 
time, the policy of “no surrender” in Cuba. It is 
to be hoped, on both grounds, that the reconstituted 
Ministry may be able to dispense with his aid. For 
the present General Azcarraga, Minister of War 
under Sefior Canovas, succeeds to the Premiership 
with the tacit consent of the Parliamentary Opposi- 
tion. He is well spoken of as an honest politician 
and a capable manager of men, and it is understood 
that he has about a month before him in which to 
devise a policy and to endeavour to combine all 
sections of his party in its support. Then, when 
the Court returns from San Sebastian, Ministers 
will probably resign and will be requested to 
resume office. By that time, it is hoped, 
a policy towards Cuba will have been resolved upon 
which will be at least more conciliatory than that 
hitherto practised by General Weyler with remark- 
able absence of success. Whether such a policy will 
go far enough to be effective is very doubtful, look- 
ing at the present temper of the political world of 
Spain. At any rate the resignation of General 
Weyler—probably meant as a mere matter of form 
—offers an opportunity for the first step towards it. 

It is to be hoped that the Ministry will not be 
sparing in their concessions; for the economic situa- 
tion at home must be rapidly becoming desperate. 
The mass of the population is poor enough at all 
times; and now, what with increased Protection, 
increasing debt, and decreasing capital and enter- 
prise, its sufferings must come perilously near the 
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limit of endurance. The colonial wars, according to 
a recent observer, have drained off three hundred 
thousand able-bodied men from a population of less 
than twenty millions. The “patriotic loan” success- 
fully raised last year came mainly out of the working 
capital of the nation, and was largely subscribed 
under active clerical pressure. The municipalities 
cannot collect the local taxes, and some of them have 
been unable to pay any salaries for months. The 
credit of Spain is almost atan end. Repudiation is in 
sight, and when that is reached all hope of Spain’s 
industrial progress must be postponed for years. 
Her natural resources await development, as they 
have awaited it since her colonial system first turned 
her capitalists towards attractive, but essentially 
unprofitable, investments abroad. And meanwhile 
the war in Cuba must continue to outrage humanity, 
and to turn the richest island in the world into a 
desert, more difficult to reclaim than if it were 
virgin forest—until popular feeling in the United 
States forces its Government to find some pretext 
for intervening, and further complicates the situa- 
tion, perhaps by a naval war. 

It is not easy to forecast what the effect of this 
continued strain may be upon the political situation. 
The forces of revolution in Spain are always near 
the surface; but this time they seem likely to be 
less effective than in the past. To begin witb, 
recent improvements in firearms and communica- 
tions have put revolutionists generally at an immense 
disadvantage. They cannot well arm themselves 
with Mauser rifles, nor, if they could, would their 
organisation ever be a match for that of the estab- 
lished Government. A military pronunciamento 
might succeed, but where is the candidate? The 
Republicans have broken up into a multitude of frac- 
tions; a considerable section some years ago declared 
itself ‘‘ Possibilist ” and joined the Liberal Monar- 
chists; and the social distress, which is the natural 
motive power of revolution, has gone off into futile 
“ Anarchist’ manifestations which merely frighten 
the bourgeois Republican. Who would care to live 
under a Republic directed by the party whose centre 
is at Barcelona? The greater danger seems to be 
from the Carlists. Don Carlos, if we are to accept 
the interview recently published in the Swiss 
Times as accurate, has declared that the removal 
of Senor Canovas destroys the sole connection 


of the various Conservative fractions; that 
Parliamentary Government must soon become 
impossible, and that then he himself will be 


compelled to abandon his “passive patriotism” 
and disturb the peace. There were rumours of an 
intended Carlist rising early this year, and Seior 
Sagasta’s Ministry four years ago successfully 
revived the eld grievance of the Basque Provinces 
by further curtailing their ancient economic 
privileges. With a Carlist rising in the North, and 
possibly intermittent “Anarchist ’’ disturbances in 
the South-Uast, Spain will have no troops to spare 
for her revolting colonies, even if the half-breeds of 
the Philippines do not seize the opportunity to 
renew the struggle. 

Of course, the vitality of a nation—and even of 
a system of government—is less easily exhausted 
than one is sometimes inclined to think. Italy 
has come safely through dangers of some- 
what the same kind, though far less in degree, 
than those which now threaten Spain, and 
the murder of Sefior Canovas has strengthened the 
“classes” and put them on their guard. We do 
not anticipate a revolution or even a pronunciamento. 
But we do anticipate a grave increase in the suffer- 
ings of the people—an increase that must further 
multiply its own causes and so do infinite harm to 
the future of Spain as well as of her revolting 








colonies. That gives excellent reason for hoping 
that General Azcarraga’s search for a policy of 
conciliation may be successful. The slow ex- 
haustion of the nation that was once the first and 
is still the proudest in Europe cannot be viewed 
without the gravest apprehension for the economic 
future of the rest. 








FINANCE. 





HE deadlock in the peace negotiations, the 
disturbances in Constantinople, the bomb 
explosion in Paris, and the spread of the tribal 
insurrection on the north-west frontier of India, 
have all caused uneasiness in the City this week and 
checked business in every direction. The insurrec- 
tion is expected to be put down speedily, but the 
operations must add seriously to the difficulties of 
the Indian Government. Owing to the famine and 
plague, the revenue is coming in very badly. On 
the other hand, the expenditure is exceptionally 
large. It is evident, therefore, that the deficit this 
year will be very serious, and it seems clear that 
the Indian Government will have to borrow in Lon- 
don again. The delay in acting upon the report 
of the Transvaal Industrial Commission is likewise 
making a bad impression ; while the outlook in the 
United States is not considered favourable. That 
the wheat crop is very large is certain, and the 
demand for Europe will certainly be on a great 
scale. But it is reported that much damage has 
been done during the past week to the maize 
crop; besides which the revenue is coming in badly. 
It was a matter of course that the Customs 
revenue should fall off for some months, as the 
imports before the new tariff came into operation 
Were on an unprecedented scale. But the opinion in 
the United States seems to be that the falling off is 
larger than the mere magnitude of the previous 
imports would justify, while there is not an increase 
in the internal revenue, as was anticipated. Of 
course, it is too early yet to form any opinion upon 
the subject, the financial year having begun only on 
the Ist of July. But the disappointment in the United 
States is keen, and may lead to the revival of alarm. 
If for any reason gold exports were to begin again, 
a deficiency in the revenue would make it difficult 
for the Treasury to meet the demands upon it, and 
might, therefore, intensify apprehension. Of course, 
it is reasonable to expect that the large exports of 
wheat will prevent gold shipments, but the alarmists 
argue that if apprehension were to spring up again 
gold would be hoarded and shipped abroad for safe 
keeping, and that that might bring about a state of 
things little better than existed last year. The 
argument seems extreme, but it shows how danger- 
ous is speculation in the American market now. 
South American securities are neglected, partly 
because of the fear of locusts in Argentina, partly 
because of the continued insurrection in Uruguay, 
and partly because of the financial difficulties of 
Brazil. International securities are weak owing 
to the fear that the Concert of Europe will break 
up, and the Mining Market is very quiet because 
of the delay in acting on the report of the Transvaal 
Commission, 

There is a good deal of uneasiness in the Money 
Market, as it is feared that gold may be with- 
drawn from the Bank of England in very large 
amounts during the next few months. There 18 
always a demand for the metal for Russia and 
Austria-Hungary. In the autumn there is every 
year a demand for Egypt, South America, and other 
countries. Furthermore, as the harvest is short 12 
Europe and very good in America, it is argued 
that the United States will be in a position to take 
gold, and that if apprehension should spring UP 
the gold will be taken as a matter of precal- 
tion; while it is certain that Japan will ship 


a good deal of the metal for the purpose of 
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carrying out the reform of its currency. 
There is, no doubt, a good deal of exaggeration 
in all this, but it is probable that the bank rate 
may be raised to 3} or 4 percent. The possibility 
of this is adding to the general unwillingness of 
operators to incur new risks. The fall in silver is 
going on at an entirely unexpected rate. The price 
was as low on Wednesday as 243d. per ounce, and on 
Thursday as 24,),d.per ounce. During the breakdown 
that followed the closing of the Indian mints and the 
repeal of the Sherman Act, the lowest price touched 
by silver was 27d. The price on Thursday was, 
therefore, almost threepence, or 11 per cent., lower 
than the lowest quotation then, and is beyond all com- 
parison lower than anything ever before recorded. The 
break in the market is due immediately to the eager- 
ness of American holders to sell at whatever price 
can be obtained. But while silver is thus giving way, 
the India Council is selling its drafts well. It offered 
for tender on Wednesday 20 lacs, and sold the whole 
amount at an average price of Is, 3,°.d. per rupee. Its 
success is due to the factthat silver now cannot be sent 
to the Indian mints and coined, and that, therefore, all 
bankers and merchants who have to remit money to 
India are obliged to rely to some extent upon 
Council Drafts, and, owing to the poverty of the 
Indian Treasury, the Council is not able to sell freely. 
For several weeks past it has offered only 20 lacs, 
next Wednesday it will reduce the amount to 15 
lacs, and naturally it is feared that if the fighting 
in the north-west goes on the Council may be 
compelled to stop selling altogether. Its apparent 
success, then, in disposing of its drafts only shows 
that war, plague, famine, and earthquake have so 
disturbed the finances of the Indian Vovernment 
that the Council is not able to give the customary 
means of remittance. 

The Oriental Palace of Varieties offers for sub- 
scription 20,000 6 per cent. cumulative preference 
shares of £1 each. The company was formed in 
March of last year for the purpose of acquiring 
freehold property in Camberwell on which to erect 
a music-hall. The land has been acquired, but is 
subject to a mortgage of £20,000, and this issue is to 
provide means to erect the music-hall. 

The Easton and Church Hope Railway Company 
offers £70,000 4! per cent. perpetual debenture 
stock and £56,700 5 per cent. preference stock. 
The authorised capital is £89,900 in ordinary shares 
of £20 each, and £59,900 5 per cent. preference stock. 
The interest on both stocks is guaranteed by a 
deposit in cash for a year, when the railway is 
expected to be completed. The railway begins by a 
junction with the Admiralty Railway, and extends 
to Easton and Reforne in the Isle of Portland. It 
has running powers over the Admiralty Railway. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 


oe 
By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDA Y.—The news from India this morning 

is very serious. It confirms only too abundantly 
the statement which was first made in this column 
some weeks ago as to the action of the Sultan. He 
means mischief, and is having his revenge for the 
Withdrawal of the confidence and good-will of 
England. The Ameer is a moody but intelligent 
despot—-very suspicious and easily worked upon by 
fear or jealousy. He may not be anxious to try 
conclusions with us; but it is quite possible that he 
may believe himself strong enough to meet us in 
battle if we should attempt to enter his territory. 
In the meantime we have fresh evidence of the 
criminal folly of the Government when, in defiance 
of the Queen's proclamation, it annexed Chitral. I 
believe that every strategist and every Indian 
statesman of repute, with the solitary exception of 
Lord Roberts, favoured withdrawal from the Chitral 
Country after the campaign. 





Hamilton was eager to distinguish himself and to 
prove that there was a “ blessed difference” between 
a Tory and a Liberal Government. We have had 
proof of the difference, though not of its blessed- 
ness, in most parts of the world since then, and 
now we are getting it from India. 

Of course, if hostilities should break out between 
this country and Afghanistan, the English people 
in Cabul will be in a position of extreme danger. 
Abdurrahman has managed to withdraw his agents 
from India before the secret of his hostility leaked 
out. The sooner we get Sir Salter Pyne and his 
compatriots out of Afghanistan the better. 

The newspapers are full of Sir Isaac Holden, 
nor is this remarkable. Though he cut but a small 
figure before the outer world, he was a man of 
great distinction, who enjoyed a personal popularity 
that might be described as unbounded. When he 
was last in London, only a few weeks ago, he certainly 
gave no evidence of the fact that his end was 
approaching. Feeble he was, no doubt; but for a 
man who had actually passed his ninetieth birthday 
he was wonderfully robust. His mind was as clear 
as ever, and he showed his usual keen interest in 
all that was passing around him as well as in the 
fortunes of his many friends. The papers have told 
the world of his theories as to the art of living. All 
that need be said in addition is that he carried out 
those theories most faithfully, and that his life was 
a model of temperance and simplicity. It is to be 
hoped that some competent hand will tell us the 
full story of his career. 

Sunday.—Can it possibly be true that Mr. 
Chamberlain so far forgot himself as to assail Mr. 
Robertson with a cry of “ Ass!” when the latter 
was asking a most natural and most proper question 
in the House of Commons as to the compliment paid 
by the former to Mr. Rhodes? I should not have be- 
lieved the story if I did not see it priated in full in 
the Sunday Sun of this morning on the authority 
of Mr. T. P. O'Connor. It is painful to think that a 
man holding Mr. Chamberlain’s position should have 
made this exhibition of himself. But, as I have 
already said in commenting upon the scene during 
Mr. Robertson’s speech, Mr. Chamberlain was evi- 
dently beside himself with passion whilst the 
Member for Dundee was speaking. The latter 
had hit the Colonial Secretary on the raw, and 
the victim was wholly unable to hide his fury 
from the House. 

Monday.—So “Prince Penny-a-line” has met with 
his deserts. It is rather melancholy to watch the 
performances of a young man who, although sprung 
from the Bourbons, seems to have cultivated only 
too successfully the least pleasing characteristics of 
the modern advertising spirit. His attack upon the 
Italian Army was stupid in its recklessness and 
malevolence, and, like his attacks upon this country, 


it was made under the pretext of an exaggerated 


patriotism. The old “ Egalite” was bad enough, but 
one seems to touch a lower depth in his descendant, 
who, if he does not join heartily in sending his own 
kinsmen to the scaffold, seeks to attain popularity 
by the cheaper and easier process of slandering the 
rivals of France. The result of the duel, when it 
became known yesterday, was hailed with universal 
delight ; and it is to be hoped that the lesson which 
the princely special correspondent has received will 
have a beneficial influence upon his conduct for 
the remainder of his life. It is significant of his 
general way of putting things that he should have 
announced as his principal second the Count Leontieff, 
Governor-General of Equatorial Ethiopia. I am 
rather doubtful as to this gentleman’s countship, 
though he may possibly be entitled to it: but out- 
side of opera bouffe there is no such position as 
that of Governor-General of Equatorial Ethiopia, 
and this fact, it need hardly be said, is one of which 
Prince Henri is perfectly aware. 

Tuesday.—The news with regard to the Ameer of 


| Afghanistan is reassuring, but it by no means 
But Lord George | implies that there is no truth in the rumours which 
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have been circulated recently as to that potentate’s 
bearing towards us. In any case, we seem to be 
entering upon another spell of troublous times in 
India, like those which we had when the late Lord 
Lytton was Viceroy. In ordinary times the news 
that an army of nearly thirty thousand men was being 
hastily marshalled on the extreme North-West fron- 
tier of India would be the universal topic of conver- 
sation. But nowadays people seem to take only the 
most languid interest in what is happening either in 
India or anywhere else. No doubt this is in part 
due to the fact that “everybody is out of town,” 
and amid the universal holiday-making the more 
serious business of life is lost sight of. But I have 
known other Augusts and Septembers when, despite 
the holidays, political affairs were not allowed 
to pass entirely out of sight. A listless apathy is 
now the prevailing mood of the public, so far as 
all public questions are concerned. It is not a 
wholesome mood, and it augurs ill for the immediate 
future of politics in this country. If the House of 
Commons had been more resolute in doing its duty 
upon the questions which have arisen this year, 
things might have been different. But when even 
Parliament takes no thought for the morrow, what 
can be expected of the general public? 

Wednesday.—The recrudescence of Islamism and 
the growth in real power of the Sultan are facts 
that are just now being forced upon our attention 
almost daily. The journey of that precious Prince 
Ferdinand to Constantinople is one of the most 
impudent transactions in history. The little clique 
of unscrupulous adventurers who form the present 
Government of Bulgaria, and who have found a 
willing tool in the Prince, are apparently disgusted 
at the censures which have been cast upon the 
methods by which they keep their hold upon power 
and remove their rivals from their path. They have 
accordingly insulted Austria, and have now formally 
placed themselves under the protection of the 
Sultan—of the very Sultan who was the author of 
the horrors from which Bulgaria suffered twenty 
years ago! There is enough in this fact to startle 
all of us. In the meantime this same Sultan is busy 
stirring up the hostility of the Mussulmans of India 
against our rule, and not apparently without a 
certain measure of success. Two years ago Lord 
Salisbury had him in his power, but want of nerve 
on the part of the British Premier, and ignorance 
of the moment at which a great blow for freedom 
and civilisation might have been struck with safety, 
have brought us to our present position. “ Abdul 
the Damned” is growing more and more powerful 
every day, and nothing is being done either here or 
elsewhere to check this evil growth. 

Thursday. — The news from India does not 
improve, and this morning it is distinctly grave. 
But it is satisfactory to find that those who know 
most of the state of things in India, and especially 
on the frontier, are most cheerful in their view of 
the situation. The notion that we are in for a crisis 
in any way corresponding to that of 1857 is scoffed 
at by these authorities; but those of us who are old 
enough to remember that year of grief and trial 
must have had some sad memories stirred in our 
hearts by the announcement in this morning’s 
telegrams that certain English ladies have been 
moved, for the sake of safety, from the stations 
where their husbands are on duty to places less 
exposed. We all know what followed similar 
announcements forty years ago. 

The welcome given to the Duke and Duchess of 
York in Dublin yesterday was unexpectedly cordial, 
and must be accounted to the credit of the Irish 
people. Whatever may be the political sins of the 


English Government towards Ireland, the Duke and 
Duchess have at least been guilty of no offending, 
and there is every reason to hope that they will 
live to see and participate in a change wholly for the 
better in the relations of the two countries. 

“ This is the wickedest Government we have ever 
These are the precise words which were 


had.” 


breathed a few days ago into the ears of a well. 
known member of Parliament. The speaker was 
himself no “ wicked" Radical; he was not even a 
Liberal Unionist or a Whig. He was a man holding 
a high social position, whose family has been for 
generations associated with the maintenance of the 
Conservative cause, and who has himself held office 
in a former Tory Administration. For forty years 
past the man who now denounces the wickedness 
of this Ministry has been in his own district the 
most prominent supporter of Conservatism, and for 
forty years before that his father held a similar 
position. This is the man who is now so bitterly 
incensed by the dishonesty of the Government in 
deserting its old principles, not because it has been 
really converted to Socialism, but because it thinks it 
well to buy the votes of the working classes by making 
concessions to them that are wholly opposed to the 
old Conservative faith, and that have in them the 
seeds of dangerous and revolutionary social changes, 
I confess that I do not wonder at the anger of 
this eminent Tory magnate, or that of any honest 
man in the Conservative ranks. When Mr. Disraeli, 
just thirty years ago, induced his party in the House 
of Commons to play pitch-and-toss with the Consti- 
tution, swift vengeance overtook them. There are 
good men, honest and honourable men, in the Tory 
ranks to-day who feel that it will be strange indeed 
if the sacrifice of principle to the lowest kind of ex- 
pediency of which this Government has been guilty 
does not bring its own punishment in its train. 

Friday.—The retirement of Sir Robert Giffen 
from his post at the Board of Trade has been 
anticipated for some time by his friends. Invalu- 
able as have been the services which Sir Robert has 
rendered as a permanent official, all who know him 
have been conscious of the fact that even a great 
Government department afforded but a limited field 
for the exercise of his remarkable powers. He is 
still comparatively a young man, and in returning to 
the freedom of private life he takes with him a 
capacity for work that is almost as great as that 
which he possessed in his youth. It is well known 
that he has long been anxious not only to bring 
together his scattered writings upon those questions 
in which he holds a position of almost supreme 
authority, but to undertake in a serious spirit the 
discussion of some of the more important of 
the economic problems by which we are now 
confronted. It is to be hoped that he will be able 
to carry out thisintention. Certainly it will be in the 
interests of sound finance that he should do so. The 
bimetallists will doubtless hear with some alarm 
that their most powerful antagonist is about to 
assume a position of freedom in which he will be at 
liberty to carry the war on behalf of the orthodox 
faith into the camp of his opponents. Therefore, 
although the Board of Trade must regret the loss of 
its most distinguished official, the country will have 
reason to rejoice in the recovery of his services in 4 
still wider field of labour. 

The news from Constantinople is more than 
enough to raise apprehensions as to the possible 
repetition of massacres like those of two years ago. 
Once more some misguided Armenians have given 
the Turkish butcher an excuse, and it will be strange 
if he does not take advantage of it. Nor is the news 
of the peace negotiations reassuring. Lord Salisbury 
has unquestionably acted rightly in insisting that 
the evacuation of Thessaly should be a_ real 
evacuation; but it remains to be seen if he will 
have the courage to stand out when he finds that 
the Continental Powers are against him. A few 
months ago a crisis in connection with the negotia- 
tions such as we see at present would have cause 
plenty of excitement in this country. But for the 
moment political life in London, at all events, seems 
to be suspended, and the cricket match at the Oval 
is the only matter about which the slightest interest 
is shown. That being the case, it seems as though 
the present afforded a favourable opportunity for the 





temporary suspension of this diary. The making of 
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bricks without straw is the most profitless of all 
labours, and it is useless to attempt to recount 
political gossip when none is being heard. Even 
the members of the Cabinet, despite the rather 
gloomy state of the outlook abroad, are now begin- 
ning to leave the country, and it is clear that for 
some weeks to come no political deliverances of 
importance need be expected. By October the 
situation will, of course, be changed; and though 
there is no reason to anticipate any very lively 
autumn, we shall at least have some revival of 
the political life of the country. In October I 
shall hope to resume my diary. 








ROYALTY IN IRELAND. 





ET us hope that the lesson of the success of the 
royal visit t> Ireland will be rightly inter- 
preted. That success is one of the most gratifying 
incidents that has happened for a long time in the 
history of our relations with Ireland—a history in 
which royal visits hitherto have not played a very 
successful or prominent part. Dublin is en féte. The 
people throng the streets and cordially cheer the royal 
couple when they appear. The Duke of York himself, 
with a surer instinct than many of the journalists 
who have written about it, has found the right word 
to describe this reception. He called it (in his speech 
at the Textile Exhibition) “ kind and warm-hearted.” 
All classes and parties have joined in this char- 
acteristically Irish cead millé failithé. The Nationalist 
Lord Mayor of Dublin—where the masters of the 
Mansion House boycott the masters of the “Castle” 
as an act of political faith—carried away by the 
general good feeling, joined officially in the reception 
of the royal visitors at the opening of the Textile 
Exhibition on Thursday ; and, for the first time for 
many a day, the spectacle was witnessed of a Lord 
Mayor of Dublin and a Lord-Lieutenant sitting 
beside each other on the same platform. 

Now nothing could be more dangerous, and 
apparently nothing could come more easily to some 
of us over here, than to misunderstand this recep- 
tion—to describe the Irish as in a paroxysm of 
loyalty, only needing the sight of a royal prince 
to cause them to abandon their evil political ways 
—to declare, as one of our contemporaries did 
a few days ago (in a figure of speech which, 
it must be admitted, was in one sense rather 
appropriate to the connection), that “a royal 
residence in Ireland would cut down the upas 
tree of nationalistic tyranny.” The truth is 
this reception is a triumph of fact. The first 
royal visit to Ireland since a very  troublous 
period has been rendered an unmarred success— 
it has been possible auspiciously to inaugurate a 
line of State policy which may he productive of 
untold good—precisely because those who had the 
management of the incident had the good judgment 
carefully to discount and disclaim in advance the 
class of criticism to which we refer. We do not 
know to whom in particular we owe this wise pro- 
ceeding. If it be to Lord Cadogan, he has done a 
service both to the United Kingdom and to the 
Crown. 

In England the Queen has always found it easy 
to keep aloof from party politics. But in Ireland 
every one is a very keen politician, and most of those 
who are in a position to entertain royalty are poli- 
ticians on the one side. The Irish Tories, further- 
more, have always chosen to make their loyalty very 
Politically aggressive, and find it difficult to for- 
get King William when they are receiving King, 
Queen, or Prince. Thus it is extremely difficult 
for any member of the Royal Family to main- 
tain the same position of impartiality in the eyes 
of the people in Ireland as in England. It is 
scarcely possible that the proposal to substitute a 
ince for the political Lord-Lieutenant would be 





of advantage to the Monarchy, unless, indeed, Home 
Rule were granted at the same time. The Prince, 
however great his tact, would soon find himself 
abused by one side or the other, either for inter- 
fering or for not interfering with the Government 
of the country. At the same time there is no in- 
herent reason why Monarchy should be unpopular 
in Ireland among a peasantry who like pageants, 
and have a full appreciation of the social courtesies. 
Some Irishmen, like Mr. Davitt, have doubtless been 
affected by American influence, and are in sympathy 
Republican; but we doubt whether, if the Royal 
Family were to be dissociated in the popular mind 
from Parliamentary misgovernment, the Republican 
feeling would count for much. In doing what they 
could to deprive the visit of the Duke and Duchess 
of York of any party significance, the managers of 
the visit have succeeded in making it a success. 

Whoever the credit may belong to, the fact 
appears to be that it was carefully made evident to 
the Irish public that any attempt to make stupid 
party capital out of the royal visit would be dis- 
countenanced in high quartere. That such a step 
should be at all necessary is eloquent of the false 
position in which the Crown, which in the constitu- 
tion is above party, has been placed by our method 
of ruling the sister country. The effect of a de- 
parture for once in a way from that false position is 
remarkable. The true relations of Crown and people 
cease to be obscured, and we get at the real nature 
of the country. When a Home Ruler feels that he 
may be nice to his future king and queen without 
being taunted with having become less a Home 
Ruler on that account, he will come forth and 
frankly behave with the national warmth and grace 
of his disposition. Chivalrous and sensitive, the 
natural Irishman (and herein lies a profound truth) 
is a gentleman, and a very gallant and charming 
gentleman at that. He is at his best when exercising 
the virtue of hospitality. He is at his best these 
days as the host of a Prince and Princess whose 
youth and grace attract him as much as their 
exalted rank appeals to his imagination. It should 
not be so very difficult to keep the Irishman 
at his best. The condition most essential to doing 
so is to respect the earnestness of this conviction. In, 
so to speak, making this concession to the Home 
Rule feeling, the Duke and Duchess of York have 
done great things for the cause of the Union in 
Ireland. 








TENNYSON AS PATRIOT. 





HERE was a peculiar fitness in the simple but 
beautiful memorial erected to Lord Tennyson’s 
memory upon the hills above his home. We may, 
perhaps, regret that the little ceremony lately per- 
formed at Freshwater was not attended by more 
circumstance and pomp. We may ask why a 
gathering more representative of the nation as a 
whole was not assembled to do honour to a typically 
national poet. We may wonder why, in a country 
still rich in men of letters, and not without sweet 
singers, though its greatest poets have died, the 
inauguration of this monument should have been 
left to a small group of ecclesiastics, however dis- 
tinguished those ecclesiastics personally may be. 
But as to the memorial itself there can be 
but one opinion. “I feel quite sure,” said Lord 
Tennyson’s successor, “that it is the memorial 
which my father would have liked the best.” A 
plain white cross, “on the ridge of a noble down,” 
looking over the sea which he loved and sung, and 
standing out as a beacon to aid and comfort all who 
live and move upon its waters, is, as is too rarely the 
case with such memorials, a wise and happy choice. 
Love of the sea with all its dangers and its sadness, 
and a just pride in the people who can rule it, was 
one of the strongest passions which he felt. It is 
surely well that the multitude of seamen who pass 
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up and down the Channel near the poet’s home 
should count his monument among their beacons 
now that he too has crossed the bar. 

No English poet studied the sea more closely or 
eang of it more freely than Tennyson did. No one 
could speak more perfectly of its treasures and its 
charms. And sometimes, as in “The Sea Fairies,” 
or “ The Merman,” he would dwell upon its happier 
side—its beauties and enjoyments, its merriment and 
life. But even in these lighter poems the sea is, to 
the writer, a thing of mystery rather than of 
pleasure, with its pale groves and hollow spheres, 
and the melancholy and fierce tumult of the waves 
seem to have been present far more often than 
their brightness to the poet’s mind. For him “the 
deep moans round with many voices.” The wintry 
sea, the thunders breaking on the cold grey stones, 
the perils of “ the seething harbour-bar,” the storms 
roaring over “the towering crest of the tides,” the 
merciless waters burying their dead—those are the 
images that most frequently recur. His poems of 
the glory of English seamen are poems in honour of 
men who have surmounted the ocean’s dangers for 
the sake of their native land. And yet with 
all its perils he claimed it as the defence and 
dominion of England, and his admiration never fails 
for the gallant sailors who have made its ways their 
own. His “Captain,” stern and tyrannous as he was, 
had this redeeming quality, that, like all good 
English sailors, he— 


“ Hoped to make the name 
Of his vessel great in story 
Wheresoe’er he came.” 


Harold is laid “ upon the waste sea-shore,” to guard 
the land. The spirit of the immortal crew of the 
Revenge is proudly recalled again and again, as the 
spirit natural to English people. The appeal, written 
in the poet's later years, on behalf of the proposals 
for strengthening the fleet, bases itself upon the 
axiom that this country is and must continue to be 
“the mightiest ocean-power on earth, the lord of 
every sea.” The same note of confident mastery and 
possession rings through every poem that Tennyson 
wrote upon the sea, 

But this, after all, only illustrates upon one side 
the quality which breathes through all his work. 
It is his deep, eloquent, unfaltering patriotism which 
makes Tennyson in many ways the most typical of 
English poets. He rejoices in everything English 
with an ardour which, expressed in flawless language, 
communicates itself irresistibly to all who read him. 
His heart is full of England, of the mythical glories 
of her past, of the more certain records of her 
history, of the splendour of her warriors, of the 
quiet beauty of her homes, of her government, her 
character, her freedom. To him Arthur appeals as 
the hero of her earliest traditions, Harold as one of 
her bravest kings, Becket as one of her most indomit- 
able statesmen. Poems like “The Charge of the 
Light Brigade” and “The Defence of Lucknow” 
breathe, of course, this patriotic spirit in its most 
stirring form; but again and again, sometimes less 
successfully and sometimes more, the poet returns 
to harp upon this theme, the noble deeds and noble 
obligations of the country which he passionately 
loves. His sense of art and inborn taste prevent 
this glowing patriotism from degenerating into mere 
jingo bombast. Behind this pride in English glory 
there lies, we feel—and we are not suffered to for- 
get it—a deep sense of English duty too. The 
England he idealises he would render worthy of 
devotion. The past which he idealises he does not 
slavishly adore. Typically English as he is, with 
the love of English life ingrained in him—so that 
even among grand themes of war and of romance 
his fancy turns back, and by some touch he re- 
calls us to the tranquil sights and scenes, to the 
meadows and orchards, to the thatched roofs and 
clean-clipped hedges of the country side—he can 
admire the past and yet advance to meet the 
future undismayed, he can appreciate the graces 





and the possibilities of rank while he sweeps insolent 
pretence aside. Much of his hold on English minds 
Tennyson owes to the fact that, like most English. 
men and unlike most poets, he is at heart a poli. 
tician, and a singularly sane politician too. His 
sense of balance and of moderation, which come out 
most clearly when he refers to English institutions, 
make him specially representative of the best type 
of English mind. He loves England because she is 
the home of freedom. But he loves her also because, 
alone among the nations, she seems to understand 
what freedom means— 


“That sober freedom out of which there springs 
Our loyal passion for our temperate kings.” 


In the magnificent vision of Freedom which prefaces 
the stirring lines “Love thou thy land,” the poet 
pictures the goddess as— 


“Turning to scorn with lips divine 
The falsehood of extremes,” 


and this, the wisdom of the middle course, he chaunts 
unceasingly through life. He hates alike the “law. 
less crown” and the “lawless crowd.” He is ever 
protesting, more often perhaps than a man who had 
mingled much with practical affairs would see cause 
for protesting, against the demagogues’ “ tempestu- 
ous tongues.” Like all men divorced from actual 
politics, he was apt, more lately in particular, to 
exaggerate the influence on his countrymen of these 


“ Brass mouths and iron lungs.” 


More and more emphatically, as years went by, he 
would repeat his warning against the dangers of too 
rapid progress, against the abuses to which freedom, 
misunderstood and misapplied, might lead. But 
in this cautious conservatism he spoke for his race. 
And hand in hand with this conservatism went a 
grand ideal of freedom, of a free people daring all 
for the principles they loved, which in this day of 
timid policies and of paltering with our obligations 
it will do Englishmen no harm to recall. Tennyson 
indeed combined many of the qualities which have 
made a few rare English statesmen great, and 
he possessed the gift of expressing them in language 
that no statesman has ever yet been able to command. 
An intense belief in his own countrymen and in the 
power and resources of the country, an _ intense 
sympathy with those homely instincts which all 
true Englishmen possess, an inborn love of the 
daily sights and scenes of English life, a strong 
moral conviction of the claims of duty, a coura- 
geous, high-souled independence which no dangers 
will silence, no tyranny can crush, and a firm 
belief in the efficacy of a manly and unflinch- 
ing moderation—these are the qualities which ring 
all through his poetry, and they are the qualities 
which in their leaders the English people most 
admire. It is because he shared them in such ample 
measure, and gave voice to them in such noble 
words, that Tennyson’s verse will ever stand out, 
like his beacon, as a guiding star to Englishmen. 








THE ABSURDITY OF DUELLING. 

HE duel between Prince Henri of Orleans and 

the Count of Turin has caused no small com- 
motion amongst philosophers and experts in fence. 
The experts are sharply divided as to the nature 
of the combat. Some take it seriously, and us 
many technical terms to show that it might have 
had a fatal end; others, with an equal command 
of technicalities, treat the whole affair with derision. 
A distressing zeal for secrecy animated one of the 
combatants, and all the possibilities of narrative 
and photographic art were permitted to go to sheer 
waste. It is true we have had more or less trust 
worthy details—how the two princes rushed at each 
other with fury, how they had to be parted by 
anxious seconds, how one of them was saved by & 
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button, and the other, weak with loss of blood 
from his “subcutaneous cellular tissue,” chival- 
rously begged the honour of shaking his victorious 
antagonist by the hand. The part played by 
the button may be dismissed as myth. If Prince 
Henri’s sword had struck that humble but necessary 
object, instead of bending, it would have glanced off 
and inflicted an ugly wound. The chances are that 
it was checked by the heavy guard on the Italian 
prince’s weapon. Some foolish scribblers in Paris 
have spoiled the grace with which the French 
journals treated the duel at first, by hinting that the 
Count of Turin wore acuirass. This is an unpleasant 
reminder of that despicable side of the French 
character which explains national disaster by the 
imbecile cry, “ Nous sommes trahis!” and seeks to 
cover Prince Henri’s rather ignominious discomfiture 
by a gross imputation on the victor. The fable of 
the cuirass is suspiciously like the innuendos which, 
in his capacity of travelling politician, the Orleans 
champion has levelled both at Italians and English. 
A Paris journal suggested that he was incapable 
of distinguishing between the responsibilities of a 
traveller and those of a newspaper correspondent. 
The correspondent, no doubt, is a sacred repository 
of truth; still, the distinction will not gratify 
travellers. 

In this country the duello is regarded as a rather 
idiotic survival of barbarism. Some philosophers 
have been telling us that this ridiculous aspect of 
duelling is only the English view; abroad it is 
regarded as the most solemn business of life. The 
German Emperor, with his usual facility for foolish 
meddling, has assured the Count of Turin of his 
admiration and esteem, and declared that “ military 
honour” must be defended to the “last drop of 
blood.” Though Prince Henri insulted the British 
officers in Egypt, none of them thought fit to 
demand “ satisfaction.” If the German Emperor is 
right there is no honour in the British army. As 
not even a feather-headed Kaiser is likely to assert 
this, it follows that military honour can be main- 
tained without spilling the “last drop of blood” in 
a duel; therefore, duelling is unnecessary, barbarous, 
and ridiculous. This was the opinion of the German 
sovereign who made severe enactments against the 
practice, enactments which, with the connivance of 
the present Emperor, are openly flouted by a military 
caste. “Oh, yes,” say the philosophers, “but what 
can be more unreasonable than war? Two countries 
at war are morally in the position of duellists. 
In both cases it is not the righteous cause that 
will conquer, but superior strength and dexterity. 
You may see the country which is in the right beaten 
to its knees. What can be more ridiculous than 
that?” As well argue that because a volcanic 
eruption or an earthquake is beyond the control of 
man, therefore he is the most ridiculous object in 
Nature! War is one of the elemental forces which 
society, in its present stage, cannot repress; but 
society has shown that it can regulate the relations 
between man and man by peaceful arbitrament 
instead of the “last drop of blood.” The idea that 
the honour of a soldier is moresacred than that of a 
civilian is grotesque; and the idea that anybody’s 
honour must, in certain cases, be vindicated by the 
death or mutilation of another person, or by the 
puncture of his “ subcutaneous tissue,’ becomes un- 
worthy of serious argument. The German student, 
With his face seamed by sword-cuts, fancies himself 
the graven image of glory; but he is really on a 
moral level with the savage who paints his nose to 
frighten his enemies. 

The unreality of so many duels, in France at all 
events, would alone stamp the system as absurd. 
‘Honour” is frequently satisfied when two gentle- 
men have pointed swords at one another for a few 
moments, and one has received a scratch on the 
hand. There was a foolish exhibition lately when 
M. Catulle Mendés went out with M. Lugné-Poé, who 
retreated with his weapon held rigidly in front of 
him till his antagonist was blown by the pursuit, 








and the farce came to an end. It may be admitted 
that the fight at Vaucresson was no farce, that the 
combatants observed the rules laid down for serious 
duels, and that mere hazard prevented the lunge 
which pricked Prince Henri from penetrating a 
vital part. In the confusion of the experts there is 
room for the impression that, given two men 
who are fighting with determination, and are 
separated only when they come into actual 
bodily contact, with no scope for free sword-play, 
a thrust may cause death or a serious wound. But 
even such an encounter is inevitably enveloped by 
an atmosphere of suspicion and ridicule. The old 
ordeal by battle was free from this: the antagonists 
cut and hacked till one of them was killed or dis- 
abled; and the grim reality of the affair offered no 
hint for raillery. War can never be ridiculous, if 
only because, however easy the victory, and however 
poor a fight is made by the vanquished, the conse- 
quences are of tragic import to the destinies of the 
defeated nation. It is impossible to associate tragedy 
with Prince Henri of Orleans. He is a prince of 
réclame. His wound, which might have been grave, 
is an affiche manquée. He has sacrificed the dignity 
which ought to be the obligation of his birth for the 
sake of currying favour with the French populace by 
random abuse of foreigners. Such a man has no 
right to the name of traveller; he is a mere comznvis- 
voyageur of a degraded prejudice. 

It may be said that this duel has the rare merit 
of a triumph of justice. Sometimes it happens that 
the victorious duellist monopolises any virtue there 
may be in the business. M. Floquet, not the most 
expert of swordsmen, came near to killing Boulanger. 
The Count of Turin carried off the technical honours 
of the field at Vaucresson; he bore himself with 
commendable reticence and simplicity ; he punished 
the traducer of the Italian army; and he showed 
that there is better breeding in the House of Savoy 
than in the House of Orleans. It is even possible that 
he has rendered no small political service to King 
Humbert, who has not been very secure of late in 
the affections of his subjects. But all these unusual 
advantages do not redeem the initial absurdity of 
submitting the military honour of a _ nation 
to the chances of a private bout of rapiers. 
If the Count of Turin had been killed, the cominis- 
voyageur of the Orleans family would have been 
invited to a series of combats with the various 
generals and lieutenants who were longing to be at 
him. He would have extended his advertisement, 
and the honour of Italy would have profited nothing. 
It ought to ea sufficient penalty for a man of that 
type that he is the defeated adversary in a perpetual 
duel with public contempt. 








FIELDS OF SLEEP. 


———— 


GREAT curve of Wiltshire down skirts, and, as 
with the broken crescent of a breakwater, 
partly incloses wide pleasant levels of wood and of 
meadow, that in the east adjoin the first orchard 
walls of a town, and vanish westward in vaster 
woodland or white summer mist. Leagues of wild 
meadow give a good smell in the fine air of the 
season; at dawn as the lark with melody rises 
toward the stars from steaming grass, and at noon 
when the mute land is drunken with wine of honey- 
suckle and the fume of roses, and at purple dusk as 
the cattle go indolently browsing homewards on 
rich lawns or through whispering groves of beech. 
Fir trees, which the west wind has bent one and all 
upon the bleak plateaux of the hills or in balmy 
hollows of the plain, make an eternal music in 
storm and quiet. Whiter and still whiter as it 


winds out from the immeasurable shadow of the 
hills and approaches the widening flats of the 
north, the sole, pure brook runs garrulously in the 
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silent land, past copses, whose flowers it feeds and 
whose birds bathe in its minnowed waters. The 
childish laughter and volubility of the brook sound 
in the stony shadow of old oaks, sound where 
shadowless ash trees lean to glass their woodbine 
fillets in the water, and sound where the white 
heifer, amidst the broad coolness of flag and flag- 
flower, crowns herself by chance with white 
parsley bloom and wild roses. Glittering and 
swift song are with the brook, whether it flows 
beneath steep banks of voluptuous meadow cranes- 
bill, or betwixt the gold and green moneywort of a 
brim that lets the ripple heave intermittently ina 
million rills over to the herbage. Red-roofed farms 
here and there send out over the meads and into the 
woods a troop of children and stately girls, whose 
pleasure it is all day long to hear the melodies of 
the wild country, and to fill it also with fresh songs, 
where as yet no poet has arisen, and the shepherd 
no longer pipes on mellow brook-reed in the shade 
of elms or in mid-meadow by the beeches. South 
winds attune the sedges and the shaws, and the 
children are as full of the south wind as the 
warblers that come with it in the time of the 
blackthorn flower. And the children’s voices are 
the surest spell for banishing evil sprite from the 
pasture and the groves. But instead of bringing 
it about that, as an oldest poet thought, men 
no more see the field elves; if they who should 
know are to be credited, such were never more 
numerous in wood, lawn, or meadow, treading the 
greensward into circles of bloom, or leaving it 
unmarked from very lightness. The result is 
increase of milk, deep hay, pure fleeces, and mild 
ordered streams. Truly, the children should rove 
still in this land while it is thus fortunate. Their 
shrill delight and wild harmonies cease hardly with 
the close of the summer day, at the home-coming of 
the martins, and the falling of the young moon into 
the woods of the passionate west. 

The smooth, even ridge of the down rises into 
the pale noon-blue of the southern sky and its heavy 
white cloud, and, broadly curving, and crowned 
by illimitable wildernesses of fox covert and plover 
plains, breaks off precipitately at its western point 
with a battlement of woods; and in the east falls 
and imperceptibly loses itself in the furzy, ferny 
hills that abut upon the town. Either limit is thus 
bathed in the lights of dawn or of sunset. The 
beeches and hollowed fields at the centre of the 
ridge are blue all day with the still air of summer, 
and touched most delicately by the glimmering haze 
which occasionally whitens the pale sky. 

It is a region almost too peaceful to allow its 
features to emerge. Softened, subdued, are all 
things, and oppressed by an enchanting weight as 
of gentle hands that persuade closed eyesand painless- 
ness when laid on the sick brow. The light of vision 
dwells not upon forms more vague and soft, where 
each melts into each like the dolphin-back waves of 
an August sea. Herbage, and moss, and grass have 
made mild the asperity of the chalk crags, have 
caught and held the immense boulders on the slopes, 
and next endeavoured with flowers and verdure to 
conceal them utterly. In the same manner, a spirit 
as mild as herbage and moss and grass has laid a 
delicate hand upon the whole scene from boundary 
to boundary without end, repressing sharpness, 
hiding decay. No feature emerges. An immense, un- 
impassioned sleep such as has rocked the hill for an 
seon broods immortally over the land. Turtles coo, 
bees murmur, sleek herds low peacefully, and the 
south wind blows in wood and hollow with mild joy 
or mild lament from the soft south. The song of the 
shrill children and the lonely brook is the wildest 
music in all the region. No feature emerges; if the 
peace itself is not at length a feature. The meek, 
white heifer, crowning herself in unculled flowers 
among the iris of the brook, is the symbol of this 
peacefulness, and the genius of the place. She 
roams all day with slowly taken steps through the 
butttercup meadows, south leaze, west leaze, broad 





——_ 


leaze, the lotus plots, the clouds of elder bloom, and 
over the narrow lawns, clothed only in the exquisite 
small leaf of pure clover that grows more coarse in 
approaching the brake. Gold vetch and purple 
vetch in turn lean upon her curved flanks as if ready 
to climb about them in garlands. Petals from the 
purple meadow cranesbill fall on her hour by hour 
as she lies in the darkness of aspens. And young 
goldfinches, the happy goldfinches, newly-fledged in 
the midst of June, flit round her with twittering on 
thistles and through willows. 

But if in the barren cold of winter the eye can 
without let wander for a time across the lands, 
broad sloping meadows, which rise from almost 
every main path, on one side or the other, or on both, 
are the only portions of the aspect to distinguish it 
from some Kentish neighbourhood of wide peace, 
The most considerable of these meadows mount 
gradually, and compose the down in one slope of 
sward; and the least climbs with many a ridge and 
dingle and space of lawn, clothed in furze and pure 
young fern, the haunt of linnets, the delight of 
children with its haze of ragged robin, with tall 
orchis and the little celandine before violet time. 
Soft, white-flowered arrowhead reed, in square and 
row, flourishes in the deep reaches of the brook, 
harbouring the moorhen, the watervole, the pike. 
Infinite varieties of tall poised grasses mix with iris 
in the shallows. Then, where the white heifer sips 
delicately in a leaf’s depth of pebbled water, cresses 
and forget-me-not follow. Next, deep purples flower 
on the long square stems of the brook betony. And 
a luxury of broad grass last covers the earth as it 
rises, leaving the sound and spray of the brook. 
Inextricable yellow bedstraws rise and fall, creep 
and twine about the herbage as they roam over all 
insatiably, giving a sweet smell of the summer's 
fulness. 

This charmed peace of its pale meadows gives 
the land no especial beauty ; but, favoured in this 
alike with Tempe and with Tmolus, blue sky bounds 
it evermore, and white clouds fly over it, driven and 
shaped by the winds. For ever, white clouds from 
the unknown come up and climb and fall along the 
straight, blue horizon; at noon, while the oak tree 
sleeps below the dying sweetness of the woodlark’s 
tune; at midnight, when the moon sets and the 
morning star trembles in its birth at the song of 
many larks rising and singing together in the dark- 
ness. And the west wind visits the land with a 
dower of sweetness to the lily and of melody to the 
stately pines. The same wind filled the April copses 
with flowers, blinded the autumn moon with mists 
of leaves and clouds and travelling birds, shook the 
winter woods on the down till they roared league 
after league to the valley, and then wreathed the 
snow on some rosy bank of sunset. 

No song wilder than the nightingale’s, sadder or 
softer than the willow wren’s, tenderer than the 
robin’s, purer or more perfect than the mellow ease 
of the blackbird sounds in these woods. Blue of the 
spring violet, the summer cornflower, the autumn 
succory, the winter speedwell; white of the anemone, 
the elder, the campion, the daisy ; red of the wild 
apple, the brier, the restharrow, the hazel bloom; 
gold of the buttercup, the iris, the tormentil, the 
celandine—all these the country children know 1D 
the meadows, and wear them in Bacchanal garlands 
at their seasons, with harmony and dance. Through 
the hawthorn coppices of the land wavers the light 
orange-tip butterfly, showing marbled wings while 
perched on the earliest cuckoo-flower; and the 
splendid red-admiral floats from flower to flower 
delighted. ren 

Hours by hours, the sandmartins that build in 
the quarries of the hills and by the town fly back- 
wards and forwards from the brook. They sing: 
tenderly, sweetly, ceaselessly ; they dip, and twitter 
sweetlier and more rapidly with delight as they dip 
in the fresh waves. Sometimes they alight to sing 
and flutter in the company of the swallows upon 
the restless willow-tree’s bough. When on a day 
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the water is sweet, and lonely, and placid beneath 
its willows, and among the cool, reflected reeds the 
wood winds stir, the sandmartins chose the 
sweetest, loneliest, and most placid places, dipping 
continually within the same small reach. Then 
their voices are gentlest, and, saving the linnets, 
none is more blithe and dulcet. In one place they 
fill the streets and dull sward of London with songs. 

Pale ash trees, and in their drooping boughs 
many a chiffchaff, great oaks and elms loved of 
the turtle, and poised rows of spacious chestnuts, 
all close in so densely as to figure like deep 
woods. These plains are almost without dark forest, 
thick, ample hedges and willow-beds taking their 
place; but on the hillside are vast, wild woods of 
old oak and old beech, immemorially preserving 
immense silences and giving sound to the storm 
wind. Grey-towered churches and villages of the 
same grey stone, houses red-roofed and heavily 
gabled, peer now and then from these hill woods. 
There a race of men inhabits, like those of many 
another region where numbers still touch Nature 
yet warm and quick, persuading the earth into 
placid fruitfulness by tillage, seed, and _ heroic 
taciturnity. A fair-haired, red-bearded, slow-limbed, 
large-hearted race—men who could achieve any- 
thing at need, but now nursing a mighty youth in 
silence. They are men who have felt and known 
sunrise and sunset, peace and storm, and the soul 
of the cold, still, white, sorrowful dawn. 








THE DRAMA. 


ee 
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AT HeR MAJEsTY’s—* THE SLEEPING 
PARTNER.” 


F I say that Mr. Tree’s Hamlet is not one of his 
happiest impersonations, I trust I shall not seem 

to have fallen a willing victim to what is a prevalent 
and tiresome malady of modern writing—the abuse 
of the figure meiosis. I mean just what I say and 
nota jot more. Mr. Tree takes infinite pains with 
the part, and does—at any rate, in so far as Shake- 
speare will let him—succeed in making a human, 
conceivable thing of it. But the fact remains that 
it is not very well suited to his means. Whatever 
views we may hold about Hamlet—and Heaven 
forbid that I should plunge into that morass!—we 
are all unanimous, I suppose, in regarding it as, first 
and foremost, an intellectual part—a part of per- 
verted intellectuality, if you will, sicklied o’er with 
the pale cast of thought—but an intellectual part. 
Mr. Tree makes it a sentimental part—a Hamlet 
pleurnicheur, a womanish Hamlet. In a little 
pamphlet on the play which he was good enough, 
when reviving it for the close of his first season 
at his new theatre last week, to distribute in 
the stalls, for the guidance of criticgand others, 
he harps on the word “hysteria.” C'est bien 
le mot! It marks the sex of his Hamlet. Now 
if, in my turn, I were minded to distribute a 
pamphlet on the subject among the public—let no 
one wince! I have no stomach for that enterprise 
—I should set out by declaring the play to be a 
study in morbid thought, not in morbid emotions. 
At the same time I would not go so far as Signor 
Enrico Ferri, an Italian criminologist of the school 
of Lombroso, who declares in the current issue of the 
Atlantic Monthly that the play is really an exercise 
in “criminal psychology.” Signor Ferri diagnoses 
Hamlet as a typical case of la folie lucide. “Hamlet,” 
he says, “ is really most masterfully delineated as a 
criminal lunatic with lucid and even reasonable 
intervals—a type ignored by those untrained ob- 
servers who look on all lunatics as necessarily 
raging and incoherent, but which the great English 
psychologist comprehended by intuition. . . . 
The very simulation of madness, which laymen 
interpret as a caprice or a trick, marvellously 
agrees with scientific observation, because it is now 


“ HAMLET’ 








known that simulated madness is a frequent 
symptom of lunacy, in spite of the ‘dictum of 

common sense’ that ‘he who feigns is not mad.’ 

The madness of Hamlet belongs precisely to that 
form of lucid madness which permits the sufferer 

from time to time to realise his own insanity. 

— Hamlet’s madness is of the kind shown 

by those whom the French school of crimin- 

ologists calls ‘superior degenerates,’ in distinc- 

tion from idiots and imbeciles, who are called 

‘inferior degenerates.’” This sort of thing, 
I protest, would justify the Lord Chamberlain in 
banishing Hamlet for ever from the stage. It turns 
our “sweet Prince” into a disgusting specimen pre- 
served in spirits in a hospital museum. It brings 
Ophelia’s “ expectancy and rose of the fair state” 
into “a concatenation according” with a five-legged 
sheep and the Two-headed Nightingale and the 
Siamese Twins. Shakespeare may have been, as 
Signor Ferri says, “the great English psycholo- 
gist,” but I will eat my hat if he was such an idiot 
—I beg pardon, such an “inferior degenerate ”— 
as to write a tragedy, a blend of the deepest thought 
and the most sublime poetry, about a mere criminal 
lunatic, who would have been clapped at once into 
a strait-waistcoat if only the Elizabethans could 
have had the privilege of studying the works of Pro- 
fessor Lombroso. As for Signor Ferri, he has studied 
those works, I fancy, more assiduously than Shake- 
speare’s text. For listen to him again and perpend :— 
“The diagnosis of the psycho-pathological symptoms 
in Hamlet could not be more characteristic than 
Shakespeare’s description of him, beginning with 
the hallucination, when he sees the ghost, which is a 
decisive feature of mental hallucination.” Evidently 
it is easier to diagnose psycho-pathological symptoms 
than to read plain English. Certainly, if you rely— 
as Signor Ferri apparently does—upon one scene in 
the play, that of Hamlet’s interview with his mother 
after the performance of The Mousetrap, the ghost 
was nothing more than a hallucination of Hamlet’s. 
He alone sees the ghost, while the Queen exclaims— 


Alas, how is’t with you, 
That you do bend your eye on vacancy 
And with the incorporeal air do hold discourse ? 


But it is a good rule, even for Italian criminologists, 
to begin at the beginning, and if Signor Ferri had 
dipped into the First Act he would have seen that 
the ghost is there no hallucination of Hamlet’s, but, 
as the Prince remarks, “an honest ghost,” visible 
to the naked eye of at least three of Hamlet’s 
companions. 


Touching this dreaded sight, twice seen of us, 


says Marcellus to Bernardo before the curtain has 
been up for two minutes; and Horatio sees it a 
moment later, and tries to cross-examine it :— 


What art thou, that usurps’t this time of night 
Together with the fair and warlike form 

In which the majesty of buried Denmark 

Did sometimes march ? 


Signor Ferri may dismiss me contemptuously 
among “laymen” and “untrained observers” if he 
will, but when the trained observation of an expert 
can succeed in not observing such plain passages as 
these I don’t think much of it. Calling names is a 
game that two can play at, and the outcome of 
Signor Ferri’s “ psycho-pathological”’ diagnosis I shall 
take leave to call a “ mare’s nest.” 

We talk, in August, of the “ silly season” of the 
newspapers. It is nothing to the “ silly season” of 
the stage. I would rather read of sea-serpents and 
gigantic gooseberries than sit out such a play as The 
Sleeping Partner, the latest summer production at 
the Criterion. It is stated on the programme to be 
an English version of Miss Martha Morton’s “ cele- 
brated comedy” His Wife's Father, which in turn 
appears to be founded on a German play by L’Arronge. 
If I were Signor Enrico Ferri, I should probably have 
to call Miss Martha Morton and Herr L’Arronge 
“inferior degenerates.’ They have taken four 
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acts, between them, to depict the inconvenience 
which results when a silly old gentleman interferes 
in the domestic concerns of his silly young 
daughter and her silly young husband. Husband 
orders breakfast, and father-in-law eats it. Husband 
engages a parlour-maid, and wife dismisses her 
because father-in-law thinks her too comely. Hus- 
band says * D——,” and wife leaves him because he 
has sworn at her dear papa. Anyone who chooses 
can fill in the rest of the play for himself out of 
the Cookery Book, Hints on Household Manage- 
ment, and the Stores Catalogue. Mr. Welch is 
the father, Miss Lena Ashwell the daughter, and 
Mr. Fred Terry the husband—all “ criminal lunatics,” 
I think, in Signor Ferri’s psycho-pathological diag- 
nosis. The mere layman, the untrained observer, is 
content to call them hores—through no fault of 
their own, perhaps. Probably it is the fault of 
Miss Martha Morton and Herr L’Arronge. At any 
rate, it is not mine. And, on reflection, I think, 
the Lord Chamberlain is the chief offender. Why 
does he not compel the theatres to close in August? 


A. B. W. 








PARISH MINISTER: OLD AND NEW, 





\ J HEN Dr. Macdougal was taken from Killinlaw 
' to fill the chair of Systematic Theology in 
Glasgow we felt that our loss was the gain of genera- 
tions yet unborn. The chair was indeed filled, be it 
as large as they make them, for our pastor’s pro- 
portions were excellent and not likely to diminish. 
There were other and even greater reasons, how- 
ever, for congratulating the metropolis of the west. 
Killinlaw might never again have such a ministry as 
we had enjoyed for twenty years, but Christendom 
at large would profit. Infidelity must needs tremble 
in its high places, the Jews shrink away and be 
afraid. Dr. Macdougal knew them all—professionally 
—and had never been seized by any of them. A 
robust constitution carried him from theological 
infancy to years of full discretion and not one of 
“the diseases incident to youth”—I quote from 
the regular Sabbath morning prayer—so much as 
breathed infection upon him. Sounder health, 
ecclesiastically speaking, no man was ever blessed 
with. He had been “through” everything and 
thrown off everything—at college, in that infancy 
of theologic man which makes the minister human 
like the rest of us, though delivered, as by a mild and 
safe inoculation, from our lay doubts and secular 
questionings. 

And now Killinlaw had the honour of having 
helped to bring up a professor of divinity. 

For one thing—just one—we grudged him to 
Glasgow and to Christendom. He is such a fine 
speaker, Dr. Macdougal. We mean that his preach- 
ing is inspired; but as the Doctor, though great, is 
mortal, and might be puffed up, we never led him 
into temptation, not even when he was leaving and 
we gave him the great presentation ; we controlled 
ourselves and said that he was “‘a fine speaker.” So 
he is! Notagood visitor. You had to be real unwell 
before there was the least chance of spiritual ministra- 
tions at home—or, to put it in our own familiar 
phrase, before the Doctor would “gie a cry in.” 
Mere “complaining,” though coupled with irregular 
attendance, went for nothing with Macdougal. If 
you were “stepping about” that was enough for 
him; he took no account of anything under the 
fever or the dropsy, and they had to be serious 
cases. It was felt that in the matter of pastoral 
visitation he might be improved upon; but when 
Baillie Littlejohn said at the farewell soii¢e that the 
Doctor was known from John o’ Groat’s to Land's 
End as a fine speaker, we thumped the floor for ten 
minutes, and took umbrellas to it. Baillie Littlejohn 
never spoke a truer word, and he has said a good 
deal during the twenty years he has been a baker 
and a public character in Killinlaw. 





And now you know why we took so ill with the 
new man and his ways. The Rev. James Flodden, 
B.D., has quite an array of scholarships and college 
medals, and we got the very highest testimonials 
with him, but it is a pity when a minister of the 
gospel has to make a work about a pulpit-lamp and 
get a new sort from Edinburgh at his own expense, 
as if the word of the Lord came through a quarter- 
inch gas-pipe and needed an Argand burner. That 
was how Baillie Littlejohn put the case, and the 
congregation agreed with him. We are three-parts 
Highland in Killinlaw, and there are many customs 
of the South which are not our customs. They may 
be good enough for people who are ignorant and 
easily led away; they are not good enough for us, 
Killinlaw took Mr. Flodden to be its parish minister 
in the expectation that he would preach as the Spirit 
gave him utterance, and not as “the paper” showed 
him what his pen wrote yesterday, or may be as far 
back as Thursday morning, not to speak of a month 
past. Baillie Littlejohn says you might as well bake 
a bag of sawdust as feed a congregation with paper 
stuff ; and what would folk say to last year’s loaves 
het up again? He ought to know. Anyway, it 
soon became evident that a man who reads may be 
expected to do worse. Mr. Flodden should have 
been checked in the matter of the Argand lamp. 
Then he could never have proceeded to the course of 
lectures on “The Mythic Twelves” which made 
Killinlaw and its minister notorious throughout the 
whole country. 

An awful course! Baillie Littlejohn has told 
me that he used to sit and shake while the young 
man proved, through a double eye-glass and in a 
military voice, that the twelve tribes were never 
more than two or three, and that generally wher- 
ever you have this number in the Bible you are 
dealing with a literary arrangement. One hardly 
dares give the particulars. He did away with near 
everything one had been accustomed to, from 
Genesis to Revelation, and went right in the 
teeth of Dr. Macdougal’s very best and most 
popular course, that on “ The Sacred Numbers of 
Scripture.” Everyone could repeat bits of these, 
for, to tell the truth, they were delivered more 
than once—more than twice—and, somehow, it 
never occurred to the congregation that the Doctor's 
sentences were much the same every time, as if— 
well, as if he, too, had “ paper” somewhere: in the 
manse, if not in the pulpit. The idea would have 
been a kind of sacrilege, and Killinlaw was entirely 
taken up with the profanity of Mr. Flodden. For a 
month or two we were overrun with newspaper 
bodies who called the parish minister a distinguished 
young scholar and said he was coming rapidly to the 
front. For me, I ama U.P., and had nothing to do 
with it, but I rather thought Mr. Flodden might do 
well to go to the rear for a bit and there meditate 
on the things most needed in this world. The Jew 
may have had a passion for number twelve or 
number seven—or number one—but he could hardly 
make history out of his own head, and such a history! 
The old Book and the old story were at once very 
grand and very real in Macdougal’s hands. Free or 
U-P., Baptist or Independent, we all went to hear him 
once in a way, and you never sat in a swither while 
he discoursed, unless—which was right enough—he 
yoked on to your particular kind of sin. Then, I 
tell you, Macdougal could make a mantremble! I 
won't say but he pressed a point rather far at 
times. I won’t say that his notion of heaven is 
mine, or, indeed, his notion of what he called the 
Divine government. It always sounded too like 
a Czardom for my taste. But it was a great affair, 
and the Doctor was often great in expounding it. 
Mr. Flodden is an up-to-date minister, no doubt, and 
the women are fond of him and like to have a call 
from his pretty, fashionable wife, who belongs to 
very genteel people. Perhaps it is as well that the 
presbytery let him off with the mild advice to lock 
Wellhausen in a drawer and study war no more. 
He will live and learn; he will suffer and learn; 
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most of us do. Besides, next week Professor 
Macdougal is coming North to preach anniversary 
sermons and put us all right. Dmas Cromarty. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





HAVE WE A POLICY? 


Srr,—Now that this dreary session is over it may be allow- 
able for an earnest Liberal to address a humble remonstrance to 
the leaders of the party through your columns, 

The time for such a remonstrance has surely arrived. Our 

arty has come to be regarded by its opponents as a quantity 

which may be neglected. One never meets a Liberal, whether 
working-class or not, who does not speak of public affairs as 
atterly hopeless. Apathy is destroying the vital force of the 
party. No one who observes the things which are passing 
before his eyes can fail to recognise the facts; nor, when he has 
recognised them and begun to ask their cause, can he fail to see 
that it is want of leadership. 

Unless we are led, we really cannot be expected to fight very 
vigorously. To change Mr. Balfour’s bimetallism to Sir William 
Harcourt’s sound finance, and Sir Matthew White-Ridley to 
Mr. Asquith, would, no doubt, be a great gain, let alone the 
substitution of Mr. Acland for Sir John Gorst. But desirable 
as this change might be, we really are not disposed to sacrifice 
ease and social pleasures merely to bring it about. We must 
see a positive policy put forward which is based on Liberal 
principles ; we must see an earnest effort being made, even in 
the House of Commons, for those principles, and a steadfast 
opposition not only on details, but on principles, carried on 
against all reactionary proposals. This is the least we have a 
right to demand, and until our demands are acceded to I cannot 
be surprised at the formation of cliques and caves manifesting 
themselves in circulars from the National Liberal Club. 

We have a right to know what we are to gain by returning a 
Liberal Government to power. Are we to have one man one 
vote, a registration every three months, and the abolition of the 
House of Lords, or are we not ? Are we to have the withdrawal 
of Government grants from all sectarian schools, or, as a 
minimum, the equalisation of the treatment of all schools ? 

Is London to receive unification and the control of its gas 
and water? Are the wasteful grants in aid of local rates to be 
withdrawn ? Are the ground landlords and monopolists generally 
to he made to pay a fairer share of the State and city ex- 
penditure ? 

Unless some at least of these things are promised us, we 
are going to sit still; apart from them, we do not see much 
object in fighting. Yet on none of these subjects have we heard 
one word of their intentions from any of our leaders. 

It is nearly useless to refer to what is past, but the events of 
last spring, when our leaders were not able to agree in urging 
interference—if necessary, forcibie interference—to end the 
iniquities of the Sultan’s rule, will have to be forgotten or in 
some way retrieved if the fighting spirit of the rank and file is 
to be recovered. It was not thus that Mr. Gladstone led the 
party in 1878-80 or from 1886-92. He may have lost the 
waverers of the party, but he fired the enthusiasm of the main 
body, with the results we know of in 1880 and 1892. Now, by 
this timid, nerveless leadership, we may have kept our weak- 
kneed supporters (though Sheffield does not look like it), but we 
have killed all enthusiasm, and without enthusiasm the Liberal 
party can never win.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

ArTHUR E. T. NEWMAN. 

1], Lansdowne Gardens, South Lambeth, Aug. 12th. 





HEBER’S HYMNS. 


Dear Srp, —Inyour last issue “ A. T.Q. C.,” whose interest- 
ing opinions I greatly value, has some remarks anent Heber’s 
hymns, in the course of which, I venture to think, he has gone 
somewhat astray. I would suggest that poetical expression is 
not the only essential of a hymn. A hymn, unlike many other 
so-called lyries, being set to music and intended to be sung, 
should, above all things, be singable. This quality of singable- 
ness (if I may be allowed the expression) is indeed the sine 
yud non of suecess in a hymn. And, judged by this standard, 
1 think— 

1 ‘From Greenland’s icy mountains ”’ 
ans 


‘‘ Brightest and best of the sons of the morning ”’ 


may well justify their existence. “Cheap imagery” may be a 


fault, but so is the far-fetched. A hymn should possess the 
qualities of poetry, with the added qualification of being able to 
be sung. And | take it that simplicity and directness should 
characterise its diction. As to Heber’s “ damnable facility,” if 
it has led him into errors, its influence may also, I conceive, be 
traced in the easy ilow of his verse, which enables it to be sung 








with delight. Ido not claim a high place for Heber as a poet, 
though he has succeeded where others have failed. Bishop 
Walsham How, in one of his hymns, wrote— 


**O Jesu, Thou art standing 
Outside the fast-closed door.” 


This second line is extremely harsh, and indeed practically 
unsingable. And, among our great poets, Byron and Shelley 
both failed as song-writers in this very point of singableness.— 


Yours truly, Wm. Quick AMER. 
34, Isledon Road, N., Aug. 17th, 








A BIRTHDAY GREETING. 
(ONCE ADDRESSED TO THE LATE MR. LAING ) 





EAR friend, whose memory shares with mine 
The thoughts of long ago— 
Our birthdays then with spells were fraught 
We now no more can know. 


No more the dreams that seemed so fair, 
Till man had found a key 

To what is yet, at last, unlocked 
Of Life’s great mystery. 


Like fairy visions of the dawn 
Dispelled by broadening day, 

The light of Knowledge came to chase 
Those morning mists away. 


Where Fancy’s fables had beguiled 
The quest of purblind eyes, 

The voice of Truth hath come to read 
The riddle of the skies. 


But on the threshold yet we grope 
Of that new Temple’s shrine, 

Wherein the law of Law will reign— 
The only law divine. 


If not for us to enter there 
When all will stand revealed, 

At least we've lived to shun the yoke 
Of Error long concealed ; 


At least can hail the happier time, 
When Superstition’s ban 

No more shall blight, in any guise, 
The mind and heart of man. 


And thee I hail a pioneer 
Of earth's best days to come, 

When those who follow where thou led’st 
Will bless a voice that’s dumb! » a 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE, 





NorpAU AS A CONTEUR, 


F France is the natural home of the short story, 
perhaps we could scarcely expect that product 

to thrive on Teutonic soil. Without engaging in a 
discussion of the idiosyncrasies of German prose 
style—if, indeed, such a thing can be said to exist, 
which some dispute—it will be conceded by all that, 
such as it is, it requires a large canvas for the proper 
development of its points. It strikes one that the 
stories in the German magazines which are complete 
in one number (to call them “short” would, under 
the circumstances, be a misnomer) far outrun the 
limits set by the exacting British editor; and the 
few examples where this is not the case nearly 
always have an incomplete and fragmentary charac- 
ter. The “nutshell novel” is not a German growth; 
your Teuton cannot round off his idea artistically 
within the compass of four or five pages; if he 
tries, he too often presents the appearance of an 
elephant dancing on the tight-rope. Even when he 
allows himself more space to turn in, the same 
limitations are obvious. The introduction is apt to 
be long and laboured, and the dénouement abrupt 
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and insufficiently explained, or conversely, cr the 
story in some other way suggests an unfortunate 
chick whose embryonic development has been one- 
sided through neglect in turning the egg. 


A year or two back Herr Max Nordau’s 
* Entartung " — especially after the appearance of 
the English version — created a sensation which, 
to those who knew how long Lombroso and Garofalo 
had been saying the same sort of thing, seemed a 
little difficult to understand. No doubt the para- 
doxes which everyone is now tired of discussing 
are put with exceptional brilliancy and point for 
a German writer; a brilliancy perhaps due to the 
same Semitic descent (we speak with diffidence, not 
knowing on what authority the suggestion has been 
made) which added a touch of quicksilver to Heine’s 
blood and made him the least Teutonic of his nation. 
And when we discovered that Herr Nordau was the 
author of a small volume of “ Skizzen und Feder- 
zeichnungen,” entitled “ Seifenblasen,” we felt en- 
titled to expect something quite different from 
the ordinary “short” story of the German maga- 
zines. 


We made the discovery in the catalogue of 
“ Reclam’s Universalbibliothek”—an excellent insti- 
tution with which the Kaiser, as yet, has not thought 
fit to interfere. The little salmon-pink paper- 
covered volumes, issued at 20 pfennigs (say two- 
pence) a number, include all the masterpieces of 
German literature, and a great many translations 
from foreign languages, to which are added from 
time to time most new works of any permanent 
value, and some which have none. Each number 
consists of about 100 small pages, or less; works 
running to two or more numbers (the great majority) 
are bound in one volume. The current number just 
now is somewhere about 3,000, so that the purchaser 
has a wide field for selection. 


To return to the “ Soap-Bubbles.” They form a 
little book which is soon read, but they are rather 
disappointing. Either they are early productions— 
newspaper fewilletons of the author's struggling 
larval period, republished on the strength of an 
established reputation—or Herr Nordau does not 
show his powers to advantage in this kind of com- 
position. His touch is far too heavy for the sort of 
thing the title would lead one to expect ; his pathos 
leaves one cold, and his humour is—well, Teutonic. 


But among the ten sketches of which the book is 
composed there is one little gem—only that, pro- 
perly speaking, is not a story atall. It is the first 
of aset of three “Memories of Hungary ”—and is 
entitled “ Ali Hadji Effendi.” Now, when we hinted 
above that the genius of the German language is not 
favourable to the short story, we ought likewise to 
have remarked that there is a genre for which it 
seems to be pre-eminently adapted. It is a limited 
genre, and one which, if it does not reach the highest 
excellence, is detestable ; itcan best be described as a 
sort of lyric poem in prose, or an idyll, if we take that 
word in its strict original signification. 


Such an idyll is “ Ali Hadji Effendi.” The writer 
was exceptionally fortunate in his subject, but he 
has treated it with quite a poet's touch. It is just a 
simply-written and very sympathetic account of a 
Persian pilgrim—a poet and a scholar—who had 
wandered from the Far East to Buda-Pesth, to visit 
the tomb of some Moslem saint. There are such 
tombs scattered here and there through the broad 
lands between Danube and Theiss, like fragments of 
wreck left behind when the great tidal wave of 
Islam retired from Europe; and pilgrims come 
thither from time to time—from Egypt, from Persia, 
and from the borders of China, lest the dead men 
should feel themselves forsaken, and find out that the 
Crescent no longer waves above their resting-place. 
Such an one was Ali Hadji Effendi, who tramped into 
Pesth one spring with his pedler’s basket, set up his 
stall day by day in shady corners, sold brass rings and 
wooden rosaries, and, in the intervals of business 
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wrote ghasels, which he recited admiringly to an 
uncomprehending audience, and when he wanted 
a little recreation, went to the Academy, to 
talk Persian with Vambery Effendi or Goldziher 
Effendi, and sit on the floor of the library read. 
ing Hafiz and Firdusi. And then, when the days 
grew chill, and the swallows flew southward, he 
girded up his loins and took his staff in hand, and 
walked away; and perhaps by this time the songs 
he made about the “ Danube City” which had won 
his love are being sung about the streets of Bagdad. 


To my thinking, “ Ali Hadji” is worth all the 
rest of the book put together. The sketch which 
follows it, “The Cross at the Street Corner,” is an 
attempt in the same vein; but, somehow—one can 
scarcely say why—it does not produce the same 
effect ; in fact, strikes one as manqué. The third of 
the “ Erinnerungen aus Ungarn” is a good example 
of the one-sided development referred to above. It 
is a story of passion and jealousy which, well 
handled, might have been very effective, if nothing 
else, but is treated with the utmost clumsiness, 
Moreover, it occupies seven pages, and only really 
begins on the fifth. 


The “Railway Adventure” is an excursion into 
the thrilling and terrible of a kind which—rather 
better done—we sometimes come across in the pages 
of the Strand Magazine; “Christmas Eve at 
Paris” and “Pas de Chance” are in the pathetic 
line; but not one of the three produces the effect aimed 
at, and the only criticism which suggests itself is 
summed up in the word already used—manqué, 
Then we have Herr Nordau’s opinion of ourselves 
and our Transatlantic cousins expressed—or, at 
least, implied—in two sketches entitled respectively 
“Cant and Humbug” and “The Adventures of a 
Fox-hunter in England.’ The former contains, 
firstly, the venerable anecdote of the shipwrecked 
Englishman who would not speak to his companion 
in misfortune for lack of an introduction; and, 
secondly, a rather pointless story about a duel in 
Texas which was made to subserve the American 
passion for advertising. There is legitimate fun to 
be got out of the difference between English and 
Continental ideas on the subject of fox-hunting, but 
Herr Nordau spoils it by exaggeration and that 
sledge-hammer-like insistence which infallibly ruins 
the point of a joke. We have our own jokes about 
the bigotry and patriotic limitations of the typical 
English country gentleman; but to represent the 
whole of the best London society as ignorant of a 
state of things which allows a German or Hungarian 
nobleman to shoot a fox and be held blameless—to 
describe the friends who admitted him to their 
intimacy as not merely dropping his acquaintance, 
but refusing to listen to any explanations—all this 
is caricature so shaped that it ceases to be amusing. 


There remain only “ Wife versus Country”—a 
mere anecdote of no literary importance—and “ The 
Stepmother,” a little sermon or moral essay which 
seems to have got in among the “ Soap-Bubbles” by 
mistake. But that title, as we have already pointed 
out, is a grievous misnomer. Evidently Germany 
has got to wait for her writer of genuine “short 
stories.” A. W. 








REVIEWS. 





THE NATIONAL DEFENCES OBSCURED. 


NatronaL Derences. By Major-General Maurice, C.B. 
London: Maemillan & Co. 

HERE seems to be no special difficulty in discuss- 
ing the question of national defence with calm- 

ness and dignity. Pure reason can, presumably, be 
brought to bear upon them; the ordinary logical 
process is not excluded ; definite conclusions of some 
sort are apparently attainable. These considerations 
have, however, escaped the notice of General Maurice, 
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alarge portion of whose book can only be described as 
a fantastic war-dance varied by occasional personal 
encounters. That the author regards the people of 
this country as mostly knaves or fools, and that he 
is much displeased with everyone who has advanced 
views with which he does not chance to agree, 
is evident; but whether the “ Sir or Madam” or the 
«“elerical friends,’ whom he apostrophises, will 
derive any more profitable impression is doubtful. 

A rambling first chapter, inappropriately entitled 
“General Statement of the Case,” indicates that 
everything is in a hopeless state, that Parliament 
and Ministers especially are dishonest, but that “ Sir 
or Madam Dingaan” is responsible. “I end as I be- 
gan,” elegantly writes General Maurice, “by smelling 
out you.” The bases of this extraordinary tirade area 
long story about some insanitary huts at Woolwich, 
of which the only moral is that the military authori- 
ties of the War Office did not do their duty, and a 
dissertation—totally fallacious—on the iniquities of 
the “measured mile,’ by which “ the conditions of 
elementary morality’ are said to be set at nought. 
General Maurice is apparently unaware that 
measured mile trials have no value except for 
comparative purposes, and are not now regarded as 
tests of the sea-speed of our vessels. It is quite im- 
possible to ascertain whether our present military 
system is considered satisfactory. On one page it 
is stated that we “ maintain in Britain only a depét 
army for India”! Many others seem to be intended 
to show that our military system is excellent, since 
it “has added 100,000 available men to our war 
strength, and that at a very small increase of 
expenditure.” As a matter of fact, our total force 
with the colours was less at the beginning of the 
present year than in 1861, when Army Estimates 
were about six millions below their present figure. 
Similarly, in regard to the question of invasion, 
the author’s ideas are evidently in a state of turbid 
solution. “The soil of Britain presents, as long as 
her surrounding seas are not pierced, difficulties of 
invasion such as exist for no other great country 
in the world,” as is clearly the case. But then 
later on we learn that the dangers are great, and 
that it is useless to rely on the Navy which has 
effectively defended us in the past. “There is 
a further circumstance, which, under modern con- 
ditions of war, greatly facilitates swdden inva- 
sion.” The preparations “could be made with- 
out attracting the least attention,” etc. Colonel 
Furse has, however, recently pointed out that a 
single army corps, with a cavalry division and troops 
for the lines of communications, requires 457,000 tons 
of steam shipping for its transport. It would be 
ridiculous to invade England with an army corps 
and a cavalry division ; and, allowing for the crowd- 
ing of troops which would be practicable for a short 
voyage, 600,000 tons is a moderate estimate of the 
transport required for invasion. To provide this 
vast amount of shipping would paralyse the entire 
foreign trade of France, and how it could be col- 
lected in the Channel “without attracting the least 
attention,” defies imagination. General Maurice, 
on grounds which cannot be discovered, appears to 
have persuaded himself that England is defenceless at 
home. “It would be a terrible thing,” he writes, “if 
the Navy had to hang trembling about these islands, 
deprived of the opportunity of concentrating for 
some decisive action, lest an unarmed and helpless 
population should fall a victim,” etc., and elsewhere he 
speaks of “the awful duty of protecting a helpless 
and unarmed kingdom.” There are in this country 
more than 530,000 armed and trained men, with a 
further number who have served in the army or 
auxiliary forces, making up a total exceeding three- 
quarters of a million. In addition, there is a huge 
amount of fortification on which money has been 
lavished. To describe the “kingdom” as “helpless 
and unarmed” is, in these circumstances, posi- 
tively childish. Hysterical statements of this kind 
May succeed in alarming “ Madam,” but cannot 
Serve any more useful purpose. 








The author’s excursions into history and naval 
strategy are bewildering to the last degree. He 
appears to believe that England had an effective 
army in 1588, because “the most famous picture 
connected with the times of the Armada is that of 
Queen Elizabeth reviewing her troops at Tilbury.” 
It would be quite as rational to assert that the 
bronze statue in Windsor Park proves George III. to 
have been a great general. Similarly, the landings 
of Henry VII., of William III., and of the Duke of 
Monmouth are referred to as if they were foreign 
invasions, analogous to that of France in 1870, and 
fraught with lessons for present use! We are fre- 
quently informed that the late Sir Geoffrey Hornby 
and Sir George Tryon shared the writer's opinions; 
but, as their words are not quoted, doubts are per- 
missible. It is, for example, quite clear that in 
advocating the defence of Berehaven and Lough 
Swilly, Sir George Tryon was not actuated by the 
belief that, if these ports were protected, “our 
supplies of food and material would come into the 
United Kingdom by way of the Irish railways.” His 
view was that Berehaven and Lough Swilly were con- 
veniently placed for supplying coal to cruisers, and 
that homeward bound steamers might run there for 
protection and receive information regulating their 
future movements. Berehaven, which is about 
thirty miles distant from a railway, is obviously use- 
less as a port of supplyfor England ; and if the short 
further voyage to the Clyde, the Mersey, or the 
Bristol Channel is rendered impracticable by an 
enemy, how can we hope to protect transhipped 
goods in their passage across the Irish Channel? 
There has been in recent years an earnest effort to 
restore the Navy to the strength necessary for 
national security; but, outside General Maurice’s 
imagination, there does not exist and there never 
will exist, any sane person who ignores the vital 
need of an effective army. We are provided with 
no clue to the identity of the writers who through- 
out these pages are frequently referred to, and the 
process of knocking down an imaginary opponent is 
rarely edifying. If, as we are given to understand, 
“mere professional Chauvinists” are hard at work 
in our midst, it must apparently be possible to cite 
their lucubrations. Meanwhile it is to be remem- 
bered that the reviled politicians have this year 
added more than 7,000 men to the ranks of the 
Army, and provided a sum considerably exceeding a 
million sterling for military works. 

In 1888 General Maurice published some remark- 
able reflections on the “ Balance of Military Power,” 
coupled with much political advice to Great Britain. 
We were urged to join the Central Alliance without 
delay, and the author was at pains to establish the 
self-evident proposition that the British Navy would 
prove invaluable to Germany. How this country 
could reasonably expect any adequate return for the 
immense obligations thus contracted was not 
explained, and the fact that the strong sentiment of 
our Colonies forbade European entanglements was 
ignored. At the same time, we were directed to 
make a permanent alliance with Turkey, and to take 
general charge of her armies with a view to attacking 
Russiain the Caucasus or from the Persian Gulf. These 
wild schemes of the theoretical strategist seem to 
have been abandoned, and General Maurice perhaps 
realises, like Lord Salisbury, that he had backed the 
wrong horse. It appears, however, to be still con- 
templated that our little army should be dis- 
embarked on the inhospitable shores of the Black 
Sea, in defiance alike of naval and military 
principles. Happily, there is not the smallest 
chance of our undertaking operations leading 
straight to disaster, and the habit, in which General 
Maurice persists, of perpetually snarling at Russia 
is dropping out of fashion. 

No questions are more important than those 
relating to the national defences, but a book in 
which facts are misrepresented, principles obscured, 
and the personal pronoun dominates every page, is 
only calculated to injure a great cause. 
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THOMAS WAKLEY. 


TimMEs OF THOMAS WAKLEY. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


THERE are men whose biographies should follow 
close upon their deaths with prompt post-mortem 
analysis, for their charm was in their personality, a 
charm which will not keep; their lives must be 
depicted by contemporaries, familiar with their daily 
habits, virtues, foibles, traits of voice and manner, 
social and domestic temperaments, for the satisfac- 
tion of a public to whom the freshness of their 
repute is still attractive and arresting. And there 
are men whose memoirs are gainers by delay; men 
historic not for what they were but for what they 
did, whose death yielded but a Pisgah prospect to 
themselves, whose labours needed a generation to 
attain their ripeness, and whose utterances, flung out 
in furious conflict, could be recorded painlessly to 
survivors only after a lapse of years. 

Such was Thomas Wakley, “Senator, Coroner, 
Medical Reformer,” as runs the legend on his bust in 
the “ Lancet” Hall, who in all these capacities made 
his mark on English social history, whose life is here 
produced, with fulness but without prolixity, by the 
well-instructed and impartial critic to whom his son 
and grandson, wisely distrusting the natural bias of 
family affection, have confided it. 

The son of a superior Devonshire yeoman, with 
booklearning of the scantiest, but taught, like the 
Persians of the “ Cyropzedia,” to ride, to shoot, and 
to speak the truth, young Wakley came up to 
London as a medical student in 1815. Home prin- 
ciples and personal fastidiousness preserved him 
from the beery profligacy of the class which Dickens 
has immortalised; he read hard, played cricket, 
made himeelf a brilliant boxer, abjured spirits and 
tobacco, passed his examination, married the 
daughter of a prosperous City merchant, obtained a 
good West-End practice and a handsome house. A 
strange incident broke up his professional life. 
The Cato Street conspirators, executed for high trea- 
son, were publicly hanged at Newgate, their heads 
severed after death, and held up to the gaze of an 
execrating crowd. The decapitation was so deftly 
performed as to credit the masked operator with 
surgical experience, and astrange unfounded rumour 
connected Wakley with the performances, marking 
him out for vengeance at the hands of the Thistle- 
wood miscreants still at large. He was attacked, 
stunned, nearly killed, his house set on fire and its 
contents destroyed, while the company with whom 
an insurance of his property had been only just 
before effected refused to pay his claim. A law- 
suit recovered for him the full amount, but mean- 
while ten months eiapsed, and his practice 
was broken up. A scheme which had long floated 
on his brain, the establishment of a medical 
journal, took shape under the pressure of adversity, 
and the first number of the Lancet was issued in 
1823. Its programme was innocent enough ; it pro- 
posed to report hospital lectures and to describe 
hospital cases ; but if this were resented, as he fore- 
saw would happen, he contemplated a bold and 
comprehensive attack upon the nepotism, exclusive- 
ness, ignorance inherent in the ring which at that 
time dominated the medical profession. The officials 
were swift to discern an enemy. Mr. Abernethy 
applied to the Courts for an injunction against 
Wakley’s infringement of copyright by the publica- 
tion of his lectures; the injunction was refused by 
Lord Eldon, and the sale of the Lancet rose. The 
surgeons of St. Thomas's, claiming privacy for 
clinical practice in their wards, excluded Wakley 
from their hospital. He laughed their edict to 
scorn, and the reports of cases continued. One of 
the surgeons, a Mr. Tyrrell, published an expensive 
edition of his uncle, Sir Astley Cooper's, lectures. 
Wakley accused him of plagiarising them from the 
Lancet without acknowledgment, and garbling them 
with gross dishonesty. Tyrrell brought an action, 
claiming £2,000 as damages. The jury granted £50. 


Lire AND 


By 8S. Squire 
Sprigge. 





Bransby Cooper, another nephew of Sir Astley 
cruelly mismanaged an operation for the stone; the 
Lancet report was a terrible indictment of callous. 
ness and want of skill. Mr. Cooper brought an 
action for £2,000 damages ; the jury gave him £100, 
Both verdicts were a virtual victory; the costs 
against Wakley were at once subscribed, and the 
Lancet gained the ear, not only of the medica] 
profession, but of the general public. The time 
had come for an attack, no longer on the incapacity 
of individuals, but on the rottenness of a system 
which pushed incompetent men into places of pro- 
fessional eminence. It was shown that hospital 
administration was a monopoly, a handful of men 
engrossing lucrative posts, appointing on retirement 
their own relations, or the private pupils who had 
paid extravagantly for these reversions; that the 
College of Surgeons, created by Royal Charter in 
defiance of Parliamentary action, confined the pro- 
fessoriate to a small body of governors, excluding 
the mass of members; that these governors chose 
from amongst their own body the hospital surgeons, 
who appointed themselves lecturers, made their 
lectures compulsory, and charged exorbitant fees, 
For the progress and issue of the war, the indigna- 
tion meetings held, the ultimate abolition of the 
arraigned abuses, and the passing of the Medical 
Act, we must refer to the detailed narratives and 
succinct summaries of the Life. 

It was in the stormy period of 1835 that Wakley 
entered Parliament as Member for the vast newly- 
created borough of Finsbury. He proclaimed him- 
self a Radical Reformer ; in partial sympathy with 
Chartism, an eager advocate for Free Trade, a close 
ally of O'Connell. For some months he remained 
silent, until an occasion arose which brought out all 
his personal knowledge and peculiar power. Six 
Dorsetshire labourers, forming amongst themselves 
a trade union in humble imitation of their urban 
brethren, were placed on their trial, and sentenced 
to seven years transportation. In defiance of the 
Liberal leaders Wakley moved a resolution for their 
immediate pardon, supporting it in a remarkable 
speech of two and a half hours’ length, which fixed 
his position as a Parliamentary orator. He rose in 
a hostile audience, Tories bitterly resenting all 
agitation for the increase of agricultural wages, 
Liberals angered by his blunt rejection of Lord 
John Russell’s wish that on party grounds the 
motion should not then be pressed, the whole House 
prepared to unmask and contemptuously to slight 
a bawling demagogue of the Hunt and Thelwall 
kind. He sat down amid general applause, recog- 
nised as a first-class speaker, accepted as an educated, 
well-bred gentleman; and though his motion was 
defeated at the time, within nine months the six 
labourers were released, and brought home at the 
expense of the Government. Thenceforth his career 
in Parliament was a continuous success ; he legalised, 
amongst other efforts, remuneration to medical wit- 
nesses at inquests, reduced the stamp duty on news- 
papers from fourpence to a penny, served on & 
committee of inquiry into the abuses of the medical 
profession, with the satisfaction of extracting from 
the lips of his old opponents a confirmation of the 
attacks which he had formerly lavished on them in 
the Lancet. A contemporary paper from Fraser's 
Magazine, reprinted in this volume, attests the high 
place gained by him as an independent member in 
the estimation of the House and of the country. 

To those who can still recall him, Wakley is 
known, perhaps, as coroner better than as politician 
or as medical reformer. At that time coroners 
were usually lawyers; that the coronership should 
properly be a medical post had been urged almost 
from the first in the columns of the Lancet. Scan- 
dalous verdicts, involving miscarriage of justice, were 
pitilessly reported in the paper; an outrageous case 
of homicide by a popular quack was only brought 
in as manslaughter at the inquest by Wakley’s 
personal interposition on behalf of the reiatives; 
and public feeling, accepting the contention and 
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recognising Wakley as its exponent, elected him 
Coroner for East Middlesex in 1839. His reforms at 
once converted a meagre and derided institution into 
a useful and dignified court of justice; but they 
met with furious opposition from beadles, solicitors, 
jurymen, from hospitals, workhouses, asylums, 
From an organised attack upon him by the Middlesex 
magistrates, and from a subsequent Parliamentary 
inquiry, he came out triumphant; the persistent 
slander of a contemporary—the Jedical Times—he 
met by two successive libel actions, recovering heavy 
damages; until at last his enemies withdrew, and 
left him to carry on his task in peace. One case 
which he conducted was of more than temporary 
importance. A soldier had died after receiving one 
hundred and fifty lashes; the military authorities 
conspired to minimise the evidence, and to trace the 
decease to natural causes. Wakley insisted on an 
independent examination of the body, and the 
finding of the jury that the death was due to the 
flogging led to the immediate modification and later 
abolition of an inhuman practice. Nor did his 
coroner's work, exhausting though it was, absorb 
his capabilities. He still sat in the House; his 
evidence as to the resurrectionist trade brought 
about the Anatomy Act; he unmasked the famous 
imposture of the notorious Chabert, and the hypnotic 
delusions of Dr. Elliotson, the “ Dr. Goodenough” of 
Pendennis; started a successful Life Assurance 
Society, with medical men as referees and agents; 
set on foot an inquiry into workhouse administra- 
tion, which terminated in Poor Law Reform; created 
the Analytical Sanitary Commission, under which 
all food-stuffs sold in London were analysed by a 
Lancet officer, and the results, with the names of 


innocent or of dishonest vendors, published weekly: 


in the paper. The work involved in all this varied 
enterprise was superhuman—let those who would 
understand what energy can be made to mean and 
do read the sketch of his day’s employment on 
p. 491—but even his splendid physique and abste- 
mious habits broke down under it at last. He 
resigned his seat in Parliament; made his sons 
sharers in his Lancet work; wintered pleasantly 
but fruitlessly in Madeira; came home to die in 
1862, We are grateful to Dr. Sprigge for his 
judicious and clear presentment of a man whom it 
is good for all of us to know; a man whose single 
aim in life was to right injustice and to combat 
tyranny; who through every fresh crusade was 
outspoken, fearless, tremendously and uncom- 
promisingly in earnest; a good hater, like Dr. 
Johnson’s Bathurst ; a smashing hitter, like humor- 
ous, militant Magee ; yet, in his fiercest onslaughts, 
swayed by personal conviction and by public 
principle, never warped by private resentment or 
by petty malice. 





THROUGH WESTERN ASIA. . 


A Ripa THROUGH Western Asta. By Clive Bigham. 
With Illustrations. London: Macmillan & Co. 


Iv was in July, 1895, that Mr. Bigham left Con- 
stantinople for Angora, the terminus of the short 
line of railway on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus. 
His intention was to make Angora the starting- 
point for a journey through Western Asia; but his 
friends had good grounds for the belief they enter- 
tained that he would be back in the Turkish capital 
in a few days. The Armenian troubles were then 
agitating Europe, and, in pursuance of his policy of 
darkness, the Sultan had practically closed Asia 
Minor to European travellers. But, by a combination 
of good luck and “ palm oil,” Mr. Bigham succeeded 
in falsifying the predictions of his friends and his 
own fears, and was able to traverse Asia Minor from 
end to end by way of Yuzgat, Sivas, Ersinjan, 
Erzerum, and Bayazid, the frontier town from which 

& crossed into the dominions of the Shah of Persia. 
A considerable delay at Teheran, while permits were 
being obtained from the Russian War Minister to 





continue their journey through the Transcaspian 
provinces, enabled Mr. Bigham and the friend who 
had joined him at Tabreez to makea long side excur- 
sion through Western Persia by way of Ispahan, 
Persepolis, and Shiraz to Shuster on the Karun 
river, down which stream they travelled to Buzrah, 
ascending the Tigris as far as Bagdad and making 
their way back to the Persian capital through 
Kurdistan. More than three months were consumed 
in this circular tour of over two thousand miles, and 
during that absence permission to visit the Trans- 
caspian provinces had come from St. Petersburg, 
and from the Tsung-li-Yamen to enter China and 
travel east or north as they might decide. The 
route they selected was through Russian Turkestan, 
Transcaspia, and Bokhara to Samarkand, “now an 
excellent example of a pretty Russo-Tartar town.” 
From this famous Central Asian city they made 
their way over the Alai Pamir into China, and at 
Kashgar had an opportunity of observing something 
of Chinese official etiquette, and of learning some- 
thing of the depth of Chinese ignorance on a great 
variety of subjects—the Taiotai, for example, de- 
claring that China had not been beaten in the recent 
war with Japan, though foolish people had spread an 
incorrect report to that effect in Europe. From 
Kashgar the route followed lay almost due north, 
back into Russian territory, across the Tian Shan 
Mountains and the desolate steppes to Semipalatinsk 
on the Irtish River, whence a steamer carried the 
travellers to Omsk, on the Transsiberian Railway, en 
route for St. Petersburg, which they reached about 
the end of June. 

It will be seen that Mr. Bigham passed through 
many lands and saw something of many peoples 
during his wanderings in Western Asia. He has 
obviously considerable facility in the acquisition of 
languages, the faculty of making himself agreeable 
to the powers that be in any place where he may 
happen to find himself, as well as an eye for 
character. Scenery does not apparently make so 
great an impression on him, which may account to 
some extent for the modest proportions of the 
volume in which Mr. Bigham tells the story of his 
travels. But, whatever the explanation may be, let 
it be recorded in Mr. Bigham’s favour that he has, 
in these days of ponderous tomes that require a 
reading-table for their accommodation, been content 
to give us within reasonable compass a plain, 
straightforward narrative of what impressed him 
most during his journey. The earlier part of the 
journey—through Asia Minor and Persia—is, per- 
haps, described in more detail than the latter part ; 
but Mr. Bigham is never dull and never prolix. He 
makes no pretence of passing a final judgment on 
the countries through which he passed, or the people 
with whom he was brought into contact, but does 
not, on the other hand, attempt to conceal the 
impressions left on his mind by what he saw and 
heard. Among other notable persons whom he 
encountered was Zekki Pasha, whose name came 
up frequently in connection with the Armenian 
massacres. It was at Zekki’s villa, outside Ersinjan, 
that Mr. Bigham saw the Pasha. 

“T saw before me a tall, broad-chested man, with 
finely cut features and dark colouring. He looked 
younger than his years, his face being smooth and 
quite without lines. His manner was polished and 
agreeable, yet underneath there lay the steel of a 
stubborn will. It is possible that he possesses that in- 
difference to human suffering and death which is 
characteristic of the Circassian race, but whether any 
real responsibility for the events at Sassun can be 
brought home to him it is impossible for me to say. 
It is certain, however, that there is much good in his 
character. He has improved the soldiery under his 
command, and, by suppressing brigandage and en- 
couraging trade, he has reduced his provinces to 
unprecedented tranquillity. He is popular with the 
soldiers, and if he is a mistaken man he is not a 
narrow one. Before all things the man is ambitious, 
and he is regarded throughout Turkey as a possible 
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regenerator of the Ottoman Empire. I only saw 
him in the light of a kindly and courteous host, but 
I was greatly struck by the discernment he showed 
in every subject we touched upon.” 

As Zekki is only forty, his career should be worth 
following, though if he is to regenerate the Turkish 
Empire he has his work cut out for him. We have, 
unfortunately, no space for further quotations from 
Mr. Bigham’s “impressions de voyage,” but they 
will well repay a closer acquaintance. The illus- 
trations, if not numerous, are well chosen, and the 
maps show quite distinctly the author's route, which 
is what such maps should do. 


MEMORIALS OF THE HUMBOLDTS. 


GABRIELE vON BULow. A Memoir compiled from the Family 
Papers of Wilhelm von Humboldt and his Children. 1791— 
1887. Translated by Clara Nordlinger. London: Smith, 
Elder & Co, 


AMONG the famous Prussian names of this century 
none, perhaps, is more interesting to the British 
reader than that of Humboldt. We no longer study 
the “ Cosmos” of Alexander, large and learned as it 
was in its day ; but we bear it in mind as a splendid 
monument and work of genius; while the views of 
William von Humboldt on education, progress, and 
the limits of State interference with the individual, 
are as important now, though not so much believed 
in, as when Stuart Mill founded upon them his 
defence of “Liberty.” The accomplished and 
kind-hearted woman whose memoir we now pos- 
sess in an English form, was William von Hum- 
boldt’s daughter, and wife of Henry von Biilow, 
Prussian Ambassador at the Court of St. James’s, 
and afterwards Minister of Foreign Affairs during 
the early period of Frederick William IV. Although 
von Biilow’s trials and triumphs belong to ancient 
history, and not one man in a hundred knows or 
cares what happened at the London Conferences 
of 1839 and 1840, yet this Prussian diplomatist 
remains a tragic figure. He was amiable, earnest, 
orthodox, and not illiberal; and the complications of 
Eastern and Western troubles, of Belgians striving 
to free themselves from Holland, of Turkish sultans 
threatened by Mehemet Ali, and Russia playing her 
old game and dividing England from France while 
using the Court of Berlin as a catspaw, drove him at 
length out of his mind. He died in 1846, prematurely 
but quite worn out, only two years before his 
enthusiastic and patriarchal sovereign beheld the 
stones of his capital rise and mutiny. His widow 
survived him until 1887 ; and this volume is taken up 
with the story of her kinsfolk and acquaintance, 
her many sorrows, and her exquisite cheerfulness 
amid vicissitudes which would have broken a stouter 
heart. Gabriele von Biilow was, indeed, a “ beautiful 
soul,” much loved, and deserving all the praise which 
is given to her in these pages. Yet the biography, 
had it been shorter, would have lost none of its 
effect. 

It is domestic rather than political. Frau von 
Biilow cared little or nothing for politics, and how- 
ever deep in literature, well-travelled, and fond of 
music and painting, she had not the gift of insight 
when kings, queens, and ministers came upon the 
boards. She knew these highly-decorated persons 
in undress ; they were friends who wrote the kindest 
letters, made presents to her children, and spent 
their afternoons in her drawing-room. But that 
was all. We do not find the portraits which another 
would have attempted of George IV. or William IV. 
Queen Adelaide is like the first simple-mannered 
German lady one would meet in a small grand-ducal 
residency ; the King of Prussia throws a flickering 
shadow where we should be glad to have seen 
him in bold relief; and Prince William, destined 
to become the first Emperor of the New Fatherland, 
is hardly more thana name. Perhaps the thing could 
not be undertaken in a book which was suggested 
by the Empress Frederick; and yet anyone who has 





looked into Von Treitschke’s account of these stirring 
and portentous years must be aware that there is a 
story to tell, curiously mingled in its elements—sad, 
comic, vexatious, pregnant with far-reaching issues, 
For the sake of it, we could have spared many com- 
monplace descriptions of scenery and statuary which 
have been written of by others and in a livelier vein, 
But these annals are, when all is said, pleasant 
reading; not in the least brilliant, not French, or 
wicked, or witty. They lay bare the German heart, 
that well of sentiment, tranquil and deep; German 
in a sense in which the hard Brandenburger is not, 
as a rule, known to us, but all the more enlightening 
and not a little attractive. The Humboldts were 
cosmopolitan, yet they kept their native qualities; 
and here we may learn, if we will, what the Germans 
understand by culture, and how it affects their daily 
habits of thought. 

The contrasts which travel introduced in their 
lives have a certain dramatic vividness. William 
von Humboldt journeyed through Spain in 1799; he 
was Minister in Rome during the years 1802-1810; 
his children learned to speak Italian, and would not 
be taught German ; then they lived some four years 
at Vienna; and afterwards Gabriele experienced in 
London the freedom and elegance, as she says, of 
an English household. She is very amusing on this 
characteristic subject. The emancipation of the 
German lady from the kitchen was not then dreamt 
of; and her correspondents at home receive the 
intelligence with horror that she did not talk to 
the under-housemaid when she met her on the 
stairs. By-and-by, at Tegel, which was her father’s 
country seat, and the delight of her own old age, 
she unlearned these modern English ways and 
fell back into the feudal system—a little re- 
gretfully, for she thought the London plan 
gave everyone satisfaction. In large assem- 
blies she did not shine like her sister Adelaide, 
who is the esprit follet of the story—a bright 
child, married at fourteen, and in her early years 
full of life and frolic. But Gabriele had a winning 
simplicity of manner, with solid sense and kindness 
to commend her the better she was known; she 
gained troops of friends wherever the family settled 
for a while, and never seems to have lost one. Her 
father’s confidence in her was always marked. 
Among the best things in this volume are the 
letters which he wrote to her, especially those that 
followed on her mother’s death, a blow from which 
he did not recover. His own last moments are 
touchingly described. When he knew that his 
illness would be fatal, he merely said, “It is well; 
I shall then be with your mother.” And later on, 
“ Alexander believes that after death we shall learn 
nothing more of the eternal laws of matter; but 
I hold that the spirit triumphs; it can never be 
destroyed.” Another of his death-bed sayings was 
in a similar strain: “ There must be something to 
follow—something to come still—to be disclosed.” 
He made a better end than his illustrious brother, 
“crowned king in the realm of knowledge,” who 
lived twenty-four years longer, until May, 1859, but 
had sunk into a lethargy which made him the slave 
and, at last, the victim of his body-servant, 
Seiffert. To this person he left his money, his 
books, and his works of art, and to his nieces 
nothing whatever. He had lived beyond his time. 
On Gabriele’s own eighty-first birthday she was 
requested to unveil the statues of the two Hum- 
boldts in front of the University at Berlin; 
Virchow and Du Bois-Reymond delivered addresses, 
and the old Emperor came over on foot from the 
Palace. Then she underwent four years of “ hard and 
bitter experience,” arising out of her son’s domestic 
troubles. But she bore them well. She died April 
16th, 1887, at Tegel, and was carried to her long 
home down the avenue of linden trees, where she 
rests between the grave of her husband and that of 
Alexander Von Humboldt. His biography may be 
likened to the “ Memorials of a Quiet Life,” and need 
not shrink from the comparison. 
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SOME EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS. 
CHAPTERS ON THE AIMS AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 
Edited by Frederic Spencer, M.A., Phil. Doc. Cambridge : 

University Press. 

TurrtTy YEARS or Teacuinc. By L. C. Miall, F.RS. 
London: Maemillan & Co., Ltd. 

Tae EpvucaATION OF GIRLS AND WOMEN IN GREAT 
Britain. By C. S. Bremner. London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co., Ltd. 

VirTORINO DA FELTRE AND OTHER HUMANIST EDUCATORs:- 
An Introduction to the History of Classical Education. By 
W. H. Woodward. Cambridge: University Press. 

Tae revived interest in educational ends and 
methods which may be dated from the time of the 
first Reform Act has taken several directions, some 
of them distinctly unfortunate. To a good many 
people in the ‘thirties and ‘forties—most of them, we 
are afraid, parents with the best intentions—the 
main object of education seemed to consist in 
teaching a multitude of subjects and of facts. 
The London University pass examinations, with 
their multiplicity of subjects and their direct 
encouragement to “cram,” still retain traces of this 
well-meaning but terribly misdirected activity of 
which Mr. Lowe’s “payment by results,” and the 
exaggerated belief in competitive examinations as 
the supreme test of merit, have been even more 
injurious products. Happily, educators are becoming 
wiser, if the general public is not. The variety 
of subjects and the examination test are inevitable, 
and not wholly regrettable. The classical and 
mathematical drill which English public school- 
masters of the old-fashioned type engrafted on 
the traditions of the seventeenth century was 
excellent as drill and—to a far higher degree than 
is commonly recognised—as a general training 
in taste; but in too many cases its effect 
was pedantry and intellectual narrowness. The 
conscientious disciples of Dr. Arnold, with- 
out intending it, have, perhaps, done something 
to repress independent thought and check the 
development of character. The well-brought-up 
child of modern days is left to his nurse till he goes to 
& preparatory school, where he is never let alone. He 
passes in due time to a public school, where he plays, 
as he works, according to rule, and never has a 
couple of hours wherein to get into mischief. Then, 
if he does not go to a university or into a profession, 
he passes out into practical life. One can hardly 
wonder that, in default of better openings, this 
can sometimes only be found in the ranks of some 
colonial police force. 

However, this is a digression, and one that, if the 
lines of the new school of educators are followed, 
will be inappropriate in the next generation. All 
the writers before us aim at stimulating interest 
and developing habits of independent thought and 
close observation. Of course they differ to some 
extent in the degree in which they accept drill and 
drudgery as discipline; and we are not sure that 
they are quite alive either to the scarcity of good 
teachers or to the unequal refraction of different 
intellectual atmospheres. However, their great 
merit lies in this—that they discountenance cram; 
they endeavour to make the children enjoy their 
intellectual food and assimilate it themselves, 
Mr. Spencer’s book is a group of essays by teachers 
of high authority, giving most helpful practical hints 
ou the teaching of the chief subjects in the modern 
school curriculum. Exception perhaps should be 
made of the Master of Downing’s essay on the school 
teaching of physiology, which might be summed up 
as “Don’t”; and there is some difference between 
two other essayists as to the amount of “ drudgery” 
to be imposed on beginners in science. - But it seems 
to be only on the surface. All the contributors wage 
war against purely mechanical teaching—the bane 
of the science classes, they tell us, in public schools; 
all seek to stimulate interest and independent thought 
in a way that, if it can only be accomplished, will 
revolutionise the intellectual and industrial life of 
Eogland, and render school lessons the brightest 








memories of youth. We can hardly imagine anything 
more stimulating for young boys or girls than to be 
taught geography as here described, by the simple 
processes of clay-modelling and interpretation of the 
map of their own neighbourhood ; or than the object 
lessons on simple specimens, which are to constitute 
the staple of the botany teaching, or the experiments 
—which, however, are not to be brilliant—and the 
work of drawing inferences from them, which 
are to occupy the chemistry class. The teachers 
of the older subjects proceed, as is natural, more 
on the ancient lines. Mr. Mathews, like Lewis 
Carroll, prefers Euclid to his modern rivals; Mr. 
Paton dwells very properly on the educational 
value of Latin prose, and makes a sensible, if quali- 
fied, defence of Latin verse; but he dwells on the 
necessity of oral teaching at first, of making the 
subject-matter vivid, and of insisting that constru- 
ing shall be done into real English. Professor Rhys 
Roberts has more opportunity in this direction, since 
he can safely assume that Welsh beginners in Greek 
will be above fourteen ; and so the collateral infor- 
mation can be larger, unseen translation can be more 
fully used, and the mere drill will be less. Of 
the history teaching sketched by Mr. Lloyd the 
weak points seem to be that there is no connection 
suggested with the present and that there is too 
much grouping of incidents round great men, the 
most detestable vice in the study of that present 
history which is politics. Otherwise, especially in 
his disapproval of the learning of mere strings of 
fact, he is sound enough. 

The lesson taught by these practical educators is 
also taught with even greater vigour and freshness 
by Professor L. C. Miall, of the Yorkshire College, 
Leeds. In less than 250 pages, somewhat discursive 
as to topics (because they are partly reprints of 
detached articles from the Journal of Education), 
but notably direct in style and stimulating in 
effect, he gives a really extraordinary number of 
most valuable hints to teachers and examiners 
concerned with pupils of either sex and any age. 
But we believe that the people who should, above 
all, read his book are parents, both for their own 
sakes and as giving an ideal standard by which they 
may test the teaching given to their children. It 
will give them quite a new conception of their duties 
towards their children’s intellects; but their own 
intellects will be all the better if they rise toit. He 
denounces, we are glad to see, the idiotic plan 
adopted by many conscientious teachers of filling up 
every scrap of playtime with occupation to keep the 
children out of mischief; he is against long lessons 
and mere aimless drudgery, even as drill, and 
strongly urges the need of exciting interests and 
letting the children find out pursuits for themselves. 
With his attack on home lessons we disagree; we 
have known an Oxford First-Class man (subsequently 
an eminent headmaster) who had never done any, 
and therefore simply could not read in a room alone. 
But we sympathise cordially with his attacks on the 
pedantry which demands over-specialism and im- 
possible exactitude, and his advocacy of the intel- 
lectual activity which over-teaching too often tends 
to quench. 

Miss Bremner’s book is also helpful, though 
only indirectly suggestive. It is a very useful 
and distinctly interesting sketch of what is 
actually being done at present in England and 
Scotland for the education of women and girls. 
The account of elementary school teaching is 
slighter than the rest; but this is the part that can 
be most easily supplemented. The rest is a very 
valuable compendium of information about all the 
means of education available, from Girton to 
“university teaching by correspondence,’ and, 
though published before the recent lamentable re- 
action at Cambridge, it is otherwise well up to date. 

Mr. W. H. Woodward, who, we believe, was 
formerly Principal of the Liverpool Day Training 
College and is now Lecturer on Education at Owens 
College, Manchester, has made a very interesting 
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contribution to the history of classical education, 
which to most people will come as a surprise. Vit- 
torino da Feltre (1378-1416), early Humanist and yet 
earnest Christian, touches hands many times with 
many earnest teachers of the present day. He was 
one of the first, Mr. Woodward tells us, who looked 
at the classics as literature rather than as a set of 
grammatical examples or formal niceties of style. 
His aim was to combine the ideal of the classical 
scholars in a broad sense with that of the Christian 
layman; and he was an enthusiastic schoolmaster, 
curiously modern in many ways, zealous for the gocd 
of his pupils’ intellectual interests, for their excur- 
sions, for their games, and for their religicus 
education too. Nor did he neglect the higher 
education of women; though it is significant of the 
ideals of his age that he sent them to Augustine 
rather than to Cicero. The treatises by him and 
some of his contemporaries which Mr. Woodward 
has translated, and the interesting summary, which 
is included in the volume, of the “ aims and methods 
of the Humanist Educaticn,” should be studied not 
merely as history, but by practical teachers of to- 
day. They will find that there is plenty to be 
learnt from these pioneers of five and a half 
centuries ago. 


A FAMOUS HISTORY. 


Tue History oF ComiInes. Englished by Thomas Danett, 
Anno 1596. With an Introduction by Charles Whibley. 
2 vols. London: David Nutt. 


THE public owe a debt of gratitude to all concerned 
in the production of these admirable books. “ The 
History of Philippe de Comines” occupies the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth volumes of the series of 
Tudor Translations which Mr. W. E. Henley is 
editing for Mr. Nutt. Like its companions, it is 
beautifully printed, gracefully bound, light and 
agreeable to handle. Like its companions also, it 
is full of interest to all who care for the records 
of the past. So attractive are the volumes in 
appearance, so full of cunning art and curious 
wisdom is the narrative which they enclose, so 
rich in stateliness and colour is Danett’s ancient 
version of the text, that no man who cherishes 
the love of letters will fail to give them the welcome 
they deserve. Philippe de Comines was, as Danett 
expressed it in his preface to Lord Burghley, “a 
noble man, one of your owne cote, the wisest and 
the best acquainted with all matters of State of 
any man in his time.” With cynical candour he 
deserted the service of Burgundy for the service 
of France. With candour equally shrewd and 
cynical, he set himself, like Machiavelli, to defend 
and systematise the callous arts of policy which 
the fifteenth century regarded as becoming to a 
prince. His hero, of course, is Louis XI, and 
Louis XI. has been stamped by tradition as the 
most crooked statesman of a crooked age. Yet 
it must be admitted that Comines chose for his 
hero by far the most remarkable and interesting 
of the princes of his time. It must be admitted 
that Louis's services to his country entitle him 
to be placed among the greatest of her kings. It 
must also be admitted that Comines knew his 
adopted sovereign as few of his contemporaries 
knew him, that he is no vain flatterer, no heated 
partisan, but a man singularly observant, singularly 
impartial, clear-headed, and serene—a man by no 
means blind to frailties, but large-minded enough 
with all his worldliness to understand the nature 
and the just proportions of virtue and of vice. For 
these reasons Comines’s judgment upon Louis remains 
the most important that there is. Faults he had, 
the historian does not deny it. ‘“ Notwithstanding, 
for my part I am not able to accuse him, neither 
saw I ever a better prince; for though himselfe 
pressed his subjects, yet would he suffer none other 
so to do, friend or foe.” 

Mr. Whibley contributes an introduction of some 
forty pages, in which he tells the story of the 





historian and—so far as it is known—of the trans. 
lator, and offers some remarks upon their work. His 
criticism both of Comines and of his hero shows, on 
the whole, good judgment, and it is fitting that an 
editor should err on the side of panegyric, if he 
must err at all. Still, we cannot quite endorse Mr, 
Whibley’s contention that in deserting Charles for 
Louis, for no reason except his own advantage, 
Comines “transgressed none of the rules which 
govern the conduct of gentlemen.” Nor can we 
quite grasp Mr. Whibley’s meaning when he assures 
us that Louis XI. has always been “a bogey where- 
with to frighten the terrified democrat.” Our im. 
pression was that Louis, if a bogey at all, was 
rather the bogey of the feudal aristocracy, and that 
his chief merit as a statesman was his large sym- 
pathy with the interests of his people. Mr. Whib- 
ley’s failings as an editor are that he is a little too 
fond of making phrases, and that he affects a stilted, 
laboured style. Good prose is one thing, artificial, 
“precious” prose another; and a critic should not 
run the risk of being taken for a prig. Among small 
points, Mr. Whibley is quite at liberty, if he prefers 
it, to call the Duke of Burgundy in one place 
“Charles le Téméraire.” Only if he does so, he 
should not call him “Charles the Bold” in another 
place ; and if he writes French, he should not leave 
his accents out. A more important matter is the 
want of an index, which would have been of special 
value to the book. But these defects do not blind 
us to the historical enthusiasm and appreciative in- 
sight which Mr. Whibley has brought to his task. 
We cannot pay him a better compliment than to 
say that his introduction is not, on the whole, un- 
worthy of the text. 


MORALITIES. 


Au, Fe.tows: Seven Lecenps or LowER REDEMPTION. 
By Laurence Housman. London: Kegan Paul & Co. 


IN the multitude of books that clamour for recogni- 
tion, there sometimes goes by one so grave and still, 
so hidden almost, that only here and there a 
reviewer has the wit to discover it and the wisdom 
to shout his discovery aloud. Such an one is this 
book of legends by Mr. Laurence Housman. Uncon- 
sciously we think of the book as a personality, a 
saint or prophet hidden in a cowl, and going by with 
pilgrim’s feet over the shards of the world. A book 
with which it can be named, in a manner, is Mr. 
Yeats’s “ Secret Rose,” and yet except for the poetry 
and beauty of fantasy in them, the books are not 
alike. Mr. Yeats gives us phrases and phases of 
spiritual insight in the midst of a web and woof of 
flowers and birds and jewels. Mr. Housman is for 
ever intent on the message of the spirit, and his 
adornments come by accident. Anything more 
deeply spiritual, more full of the simplicity of the 
little ones of God, has hardly been written in our 
day. The “Lovely Messengers” sees the Birth of 
Christ as it might have been seen by an Angelico, 
but there is something added to the heavenly 
innocence—there is the knowledge and truth of an 
older world. “All Fellows” is concerned in great 
part with the beasts—whence its title—but also 
with the simplicities of the world, its creatures, 
helpless, pitiful, and cast out. Some of the narra- 
tives are clearness themselves. A child could 
understand “The Truce of God,” or “The Merciful 
Drought.’ More exacting, but no whit less beau- 
tiful, are “The Heart of the Sea,” “The Tree of 
Guilt,” “The King’s Evil,” and “ When Pan is Dead.” 
All these are within reach of the sympathetic 
imagination, and do not look to artists as Mr. 
Housman’s illustrations often do. “ All Fellows” is, 
so far, Mr. Housman’s finest achievement, and £0 
beautiful it is in its way that it is hard to see how 
he could better it. He is his own worst rival. What 
business has he, with his draughtsmanship and his 
poetry, to write this prose, tender, far-seeing, of 
imagination all compact, of spiritual insight and 
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spiritual pain? Amid a deal of mere book-making 
comes this book of the precious stuff of which litera- 
ture is made. The prose will not bear extraction. 
The poetry, direct and poignant as it is, is less 
characteristic, less appealing; yet this is remark- 
able enough, though chosen without design— 


“ Amid this grave-strewn, flowerless place 
A dead man prays in stone: 
Worn with the weather, how the face 
Looks like a mask of bone! 
“From praying feet to praying hands 
Prayer will not let him go; 
Still patiently his face withstands 
God’s everlasting No. 
“For still to all the plea he gives 
God’s word long since was said ; 
And still the foolish faith outlives 
The merey which lies dead. 


“The praying stone wears down to dust, 
And every day that dies 
It proffers, with a piteous trust, 
The prayer that God denies.” 


Yet, admirable as this is, it falls short of the 
prose. Anyone who had eyes to see was persuaded 
long ago that Mr. Laurence Housman was the most 
gifted member of a singularly brilliant family. This 
book, learned in the ways of the heart and the 
spirit, fills one with graver hopes for his future. No 
fairer apples than his are shaken down from any 
Celtic tree of fire and trembling. 





FICTION. 


Txe CHRISTIAN. By Hall Caine. London: William Heine- 
mann, 

KALLISTRATUS: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


THE earnest purpose and high ethical tone which 
distinguish Mr. Caine’s writings are conspicuous in 
his new work, “ The Christian.” Many of the critics 
have already, indeed, discovered that these qualities 
are too conspicuous. A work of art, they insist, 
should teach its lesson less obtrusively, and with 
less of effort than they find in “ The Christian.” If 
the truth must be told, “ The Christian,” with all its 
high qualities, both intellectual and moral, is too 
laborious a piece of work to suit the average man. 
The story has been built up with such infinite care, 
its author has been so conscientiously resolved to do 
his best on every page and in every line, that 
it is impossible, in considering the work, to get 
rid of a sense of the workmanship. If Mr. Hall 
Caine could have given us more of spontaneity and 
less of studied carefulness, he would probably have 
made the history of John Storm and Glory Quayle 
far more attractive to most of us thanitis. But in 
that case he would have written a different book 
from “The Christian,” and would probably have 
failed to satisfy his own aspirations; for there is no 
denying the fact that “The Christian” is a very 
ambitious book, and that it aims at being something 
much more than a mere novel. It is a realistic 
novel, with something of the realism of Zola on 
the one hand and of Thomas Hardy on the 
other. But, most happily, Mr. Caine’s realism 
3 free alike from Zola’s coarseness and from 
Thomas Hardy’s incurable pessimism. The author 
of “The Christian” has looked out upon life with 
the far-seeing, all-observing eyes of the poet, 
aud, studying the great raree-show with its inter- 
mingling of light and shade, he has formed for 
himself a theory concerning the causes of much of 
the evil that oppresses all who look at life as it is. 
It is this evil which he has sought to assail in 
Writing “The Christian” ; and, just because his pur- 
Pose is so high and his motive so admirable, he has 
performed his task with a care and a thoroughness 
which, to some extent, lessen the freshness and 
beauty of his book as a work of art. So far, then, 
We are in agreement with the critics who regard 


By A. H. Gilkes, 





“The Christian” as being deficient in some of the 
qualities which have gained for Mr. Hall Caine’s 
previous stories so wide a popularity. But, with all 
its deficiencies, “The Christian” is a notable book, 
written in the heart’s blood of the author, and 
palpitating with the passionate enthusiasm that has 
inspired it. Nothing could be simpler than the 
plot. It is merely the love-tale of a young clergy- 
man and a beautiful Manx girl, who has found her 
way to London to earn her living. But John Storm, 
the clergyman, represents the spirit of revolt against 
the world, with its selfishness and grossness, the 
spirit of a noble altruism and self-sacrificing courage ; 
whilst in Glory Quayle the world, the flesh, and the 
devil all have their part, and it is only fitfully that 
the gleam of diviner things is to be seen in her 
soul. When such a man as John Storm loves 
a girl like Glory Quayle, troubles are certain to 
arise, and it is of these troubles, the result of 
warring feelings and opinions, that Mr. Caine makes 
use in his powerful novel to deal shrewd blows at 
the weak points of modern society. John Storm is 
chaplain of a London hospital, and he defends an 
unfortunate nurse who has been led astray. The 
nurse is expelled from the hospital, whilst her noble 
seducer retains his place as one of its governors. 
This incident—not, we should say, a very probable 
one—causes the vehement indignation of John Storm 
to burst all bounds, and he assails the worldly 
Church dignitary to whom he acts as curate with a 
violence of vituperation the like of which has not 
been seen in fiction since the days of Charles Reade. 
Naturally, the reader feels pleased when John thus 
scourges with his tongue, not only Canon Worthy, 
but the whole race of Scribes and Pharisees of whom 
he is the type. But when one’s natural satisfaction 
at seeing the Canon wince under the lash has sub- 
sided, a troublesome thought, as to whether John 
Storm’s method of reforming great social abuses 
was that which was most likely to succeed, obtrudes 
itself upon the mind. All through the story the 
same thought recurs. We are in the fullest sym- 
pathy—every decent person must be in sympathy— 
with John Storm’s volcanic indignation; but un- 
luckily for himself, and not less unluckily for the 
world he is seeking to improve, he does not seem to 
make any real advance in his task. In horror of the 
easy-going, cynical life of the Canon Worthys of the 
Church, he throws himself intoan Anglican monastery, 
and submits to the heaviest penances and a disci- 
pline as rigid asiron. It is at this very time, when 
he is spending his days and nights in prayer and 
fasting, that his sweetheart is passing through 
some of her most dangerous experiences, and is 
trembling on the verge of ruin. He tears himself 
away from the monastery, chiefly in order to stand 
between her and the world, and takes up his fight 
against the evil one in a new form, only to be again 
defeated. And whilst we have this struggling soul, 
full of noble emotions and of that spiritual sorrow 
which cleanses the world, in the foreground of the 
picture, in the background we have the theatres and 
music-halls which become the arena of Glory Quayle, 
and the flippant cynicism and Sadduceeism of 
fashionable society. It will be seen that Mr. Hall 
Caine has been very ambitious, but, high as his 
ambition has been, he has almost attained success’ 
He has, at all events, produced a book that it is good 
to read, and that, whatever may be its reception by 
the public, cannot fail to produce an impression 
upon its readers. It leaves a very distinct impression 
of the earnestness, the sincerity, and the remark- 
able skill of its writer, who has not striven wholly 
in vain to create a living likeness of the Master in 
the midst of the world of to-day. 

‘‘ Kallistratus” is a story dealing with Hannibal 
and his invasion of Italy—a far-off theme, to which 
it might well seem difficult to give any interest of 
the human sort. But Mr. Gilkes has known how to 
treat his puppets—Roman, Carthaginian, and Greek 
—as men and women, and the result is that, even 
when handicapped by the remoteness of his tale, he 
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still invests it with a genuine interest, and enables 
us to feel that men and women who lived before the 
Christian era were just as human as the people of 
to-day. We do not pretend that the historical side 
of the story is of special value from the pedagogue’s 
point of view, but anything is valuable that will 
enable the average schoolboy to realise the fact that 
behind the musty classic records with which he 
becomes painfully acquainted there lies a world as 
real and vivid as that of to-day. Mr. Gilkes has 
certainly succeeded in conveying this idea to his 
readers, and though we lack in “ Kallistratus” the 
brilliancy of colouring which only the great writers 
can import into their pictures of bygone scenes and 
people, we get a very creditable sketch in mono- 
chrome of bygone times. Mr. Gilkes brings scholar- 
ship, as well as imagination, to his task, but there is 
nothing of the pedant about him. 





THE CHURCH IN ANCIENT PHRYGIA. 

Tue Crtres AND Bisnoprics oF Puryeia. By W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L. 
Vol I., Part, I. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
Wr cordially weleome this most valuable and learned instalment 
of Prof. Ramsay’s work on the cities and bishoprics of Phrygia, 
which follows the lines of the preceding volume, and embraces 
in its archeological survey western and west central Phrygia. 
Prof. Ramsay has not contented himself with a personal in- 
spection and investigation of the Phrygian monuments and 
inscriptions he describes so fully in detail, but he has consulted 
the views of other archeologists and investigators concerning 
them, and, accordingly, has been induced to correct in some 
eases his first impressions. So careful a method adds materially 
to the trustworthy account here given of the places described 
and of their archeological remains. The results of Prof. 
Ramsay’s researches find their special value in the addition 
of many new facts to early ecclesiastical and political history, 
and in the elucidation of many obscurities connected with the 
progress of Christianity and the political government of 
ancient Phrygia; and, further, this work is occasionally cor- 
rective of erroneous views which have been long current on the 
topics discussed, and in several passages it clearly confirms the 
record given in the Acts of the Apostles of the missionary work 
of St. Paul. The greater portion of the writer’s evidence on 
these points is drawn from early Christian inscriptions, 
especially from sepulchral inscriptions. He furnishes remark- 
able evidence of the terrible persecutions to which early 
Christianity was subjected, and especially of the massacres of 
Diocletian, which is well described as “a great misfortune to 
the human race, and the destruction of a vigorous and varied 
life” in Phrygia, especially at Eumeneia. It further appears 
from these pages that both in pre-Christian times and by 
the decrees of Christian Emperors burials within the city walls 
were prohibited, from “a healthy feeling” which we moderns 
have proudly fancied was peculiar to ourselves. Exceptions, 
however, were made in favour of illustrious citizens in the 
period of the Republic, and in Christian times the remains 
of saints and martyrs were received into cities as “ protectors 
and patrons.” It is remarkable that though Tertullian and St. 
Clement of Alexandria absolutely forbade Christians to become 
soldiers, yet many of the early inscriptions record the fact that 
Christians were soldiers, which confirms the evidence of 
ecclesiastical historians that the Church, as a whole, never 
forbade such a calling. Nothing is more remarkable in the 
early Christian sepulchral inscriptions than the evidence they 
afford of the scrupulous anxiety of the early Christians to follow 
out, even to extreme literalness, the injunctions of the Divine 
Master in death as in life. The distinctly Pagan names found 
on Christian tombs, though Pagan names were proscribed 
by the Council of Nice, such as Phebe, Hermas, Nereus, are 
accounted for by the fact that “they were consecrated in virtue 
of the earlier saints and martyrs who were so named, and these 
escaped any such proscription.” It is curious, too, to find so 
many names of Christians expressive of self-depreciation and 
humility and resignation to insult, “given them by the Pagans 
and accepted with a proud humility,” as Credula, Fedulus, 
Stercus (which reminds one of St. Paul’s language “ accounted 
as dung”). Again, in the fourth and succeeding centuries, as 
Christianity was becoming more established, Christian names 
become more expressive of joy and victory, such as Victor, 
Hilaris, Gaudentius; and at Thessalonica, in a formula dis- 
covered for the dedication of a burial-place, the burial-place, as 
elsewhere, is spoken of as “the sleeping-place (the cemetery— 
TO Kotunripiov) until the resurrection.” We find, too, evidence 
in these pages of the early use of the Christian cross as sym- 
bolical of the Christian faith, and, what is more remarkable, 
from the very numerous lists of bishops here given, it would 
appear that the ancient diocese was one of comparatively very 
small extent. 


FOR UNIVERSITY EXTENSIONISTS. 
Lecrurgs IN THE LycEUM; OR, ARIsTOTLE’s Eraics ror Eyouisy 
Reapers. Edited by St. George Stock. London: Longmans 
Green & Co. , 
Tuts contribution of Mr. Stock’s to Aristotelian literature js 
one that we can unreservedly recommend. University extension 
classes have created a demand for such books as this and Mr. 
Bosanquet’s “ Companion to Plato’s Republic,” and the effort +5 
put Greek philosophy popularly has redounded no less to the 
benefit of more serious students at Oxford. Mr. Stock has ha] 
considerable experience at Oxford as teacher, examiner an} 
editor, and this latest volume exhibits abundantly his virile 
grasp of his subject-matter and his pedagogic power of exposi- 
tion. He works with the improved apparatus of Professor 
Bywater’s revised text, and rescues from oblivion many of the 
happiest contributions of a great Aristotelian scholar, the late 
Professor Chandler. In this volume Aristotle is supposed to he 
lecturing in the Lyceum to Theophrastus, his suecessor at the 
head of the Peripatetic School, Endemus, and his own sop 
Nicomachus. In his definition of the end of all human action, 
his account of the nature of moral activity and of the particular 
virtues, Aristotle is characteristically dry and logical; and the 
exposition before us gains much from this slight dramatisation, 
because the writer is constantly brought face to face with the 
necessity of being absolutely explicit. There is much to do ig 
the way of explaining side references and supplying missing 
links in the chain of argument, a fact which is very clear from 
such translations as those of Peters and Welldon, who are 
always being driven, in spite of themselves, to resort to footnotes, 
Mr. Stock, however, has a free hand, and very admirable are his 
interpolations, either by way of illustration (eg. on the dis- 
tinction between the voluntary and non-voluntary (p. 14), 
the expansion of an argument (e.g. on mental and bodily 
pleasures, pp. 214, 215), or convenient summary of points ont- 
side the text (e.g. the points of difference between art and virtue, 
p. 77-78). Mr. Stock is uniformly interesting and lively in the 
Dest sense of the words; and if he has sueceeded in being easy 
it is not at the expense of cutting difficulties. He has a great 
facility in laying bare the thread of an argument, a point whic) 
will commend itself to many a Greats candidate at Oxford in 
his struggles with the difficulties of Aristotelian Greek. Mr. 
Stock is especially helpful in indicating what tentative hypo- 
theses Aristotle shows to drop as immaterial to his purpose, 
as such hypotheses often mislead the beginner and draw him 
away from the main drift. The ground covered in this book is 
only the first five books, but it is to be hoped that the editor will 
give another long vacation to Aristotle’s account of the par- 
ticular Virtues and discussion of re The reviewer 
has used the book with a pupil, and ean testify to its practical 
value. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Miss FrEDA WINWoRTH has written what she modestly terms 

an elementary interpretation of Wagner's Nibelungen Ring. 

Her pretext for invading a field which she admits has already 

been widely explored in many directions by persons of many 
nationalities is that none of these writers have kept near enoug’ 

to the outskirts of this vast territory to lend a helping hand to 
newcomers who may also desire to investigate its marvels an? 
mysteries. The book seeks to give the story of the Nibelunges 

Ring in a simple and straightforward manner, and we ean add 
without flattery that it succeeds. It is a conscientious bit ot 
work, and it certainly ought to assist students of one of the 
greatest and most original musicians of modern times. It is 
claimed in these pages that to understand Wagner as 4 musiciaa 
it is essential to know him also, not merely as poet, but as 
philosopher. The central idea of the Nibelungen Ring 18 
shown to be the contrast of the two powers which, in Wagner's 
view, rule the world—the power of love and the power of gold. 
Miss Winworth gives first of all an analysis, and this is followed 
by a more detailed but remarkably Incid exposition of the 
whole drama. There is truth in the assertion that the plot of 
the Nibelungen Ring is so involved that at a first hearing 1 1s 
next to impossible to grasp it in its entirety even with the help 
of text oa score, and therefore this little book is not likely to 
prove superfluous. “I have kept,” states Miss Winworth, “as 
closely as possible to the Wagnerian conception throughou*, 
and have endeavoured to give a plain and impartial accoun: . 
the whole with the object of helping the reader to suc 








* Tur Epro or Sounps. An Elementary Interpretation of Wagner * 
Nibelungen Ring. By Freda Winworth, London: Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. 

Tue SHAKESPEARIAN GuIDE TO StRaTFORD-oN-Avon, By H. Snowe 
Ward and Catharine Weed Ward. Illustrated. London: Dawba 
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Cricket. By W.J. Ford. Illustrated. London: Lawrence & Bullet 

Frexcu Srumprmc-Brocks anp Enoutsn Srepprnec-SToNes. ~~} 
Francis Tarver, M.A.—A Hanppook oF TRAVEL-TaLk. Eighteeut# 
Edition. London: John Murray. vo 

Wuat To Do anp Waar To Say 1x Francs. A Book of Informe’ 
on Manners, Etiquette, and Customs in ‘La Belle France. 
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a clear and unprejudiced comprehension of the drama as shall 
epable him to form his own judgment after witnessing an un- 
abridged performance of it on the stage.” The book meets a 
need, and therefore is sure to find a welcome. 

There has just been published “The Shakespearian Guide to 
Stratford-on-Avon.” It is a big title for a small book, and 
perhaps also @ superfluous one, for it is difficult to imagine any 

uide to the historic Warwickshire town which was not domin- 
ated from the first page to the last by the myriad-minded man 
to whom the world pays homage as our national poet. This 
slim volume has been written for the help of hero-worshippers in 
a hurry, and chiefly for our American cousins, who halt at 
Stratford on their way between Liverpool and London. It 
describes the principal sights in an attractive manner and 
without waste of words, and for those who fall under the spell 
of the place and wisely surrender to it the tribute of a few days 
rather than a few hours, there is much in these pages about 
the historical associations and romantic aspects of leafy 
Warwickshire. ‘There can be no question that walking is the 
only proper way to see the real beauties of Warwickshire. 
Much can be done with the cycle or by driving, but the great 
charm of the country is only found by those who can mount the 
stiles, take the footpath ways, and saunter by the river side, or 
climb the hill that overlooks the broad expanse. Walking 
includes the real advantages of all other means of travel, and its 
slowness, as compared with cycling, is a great recommendation 
in a county where the details are so full of beauty.” There is 
a plan in the book of Stratford-on-Avon, and a map of the 
region around, and there are many pictures of places besides, no 
lack of hints for travellers, and an enthusiasm which is according 
to knowledge. We heartily commend the little book to those 
who wish to explore the Shakespeare country, and that means 
Warwick and Kenilworth, and the villages which lie around 
them, as well as Stratford-on-Avon. 

The roving Englishman, wherever he settles, in nine cases 
out of ten retains his fondness for cricket, and wherever an 
English community is found the wickets go up, and prove in 
themselves a bond of union. “Other European nations have 
never taken kindly to the game, but the natives of many of 
the lands we have occupied have soon learned to appreciate its 
merits. In Samoa legislation has interfered to limit the pursuit 
of the game; in Fiji it is thoroughly acclimatised; some years 
ago a team of Australian aborigines—not in any way to be con- 
founded with the crack Colonial elevens—visited England; a 
Zulu is said to be one of the best bowlers in South Africa; the 
Pursees of India have sent—and are eager to send once more— 
a team to try conclusions with us; and, finally, the crack bat of 
1896 was an Indian Prince.” Mr. Ford’s brief manual on the 
national game is, in every sense of the word, a satisfactory per- 
formance. It contains the fifty-four laws of cricket of what is 
described as the supreme legislative assembly of the pastime— 
the Marylebone Cricket Club, which has its headquarters at Lord’s 
Ground, St. John’s Wood. Mr. Ford gives detailed instructions 
to beginners, though there is much in the manual which appeals 
directly to experts. Famous cricket grounds are described, and 
record achievements; there is also a glossary of terms, and con- 
siderable information about county matches and the like. 

“French Stumbling-Blocks and English Stepping-Stones” 
is a capable and ingenious aid to interpretation. Mr. Tarver’s 
qualifications for such a task rest on his work as French master 
at Eton during no less a period than thirty years, and in this 
hook he deals with the real rather than the imaginary difficulties 
which perplex beginners :—‘* My object in compiling this little 
book is to call attention to what my long experience of teaching 
has shown me to be the principal stumbling-blocks which 
present themselves to the young English student of French, 
and, of course, at the same time to show how they may be sur- 
mounted. French composition cannot, of course, be taught by 
translating a French book into English, but, if in the course of 
such translation the teacher marks and calls attention to the 
principal differences of construction between the French and 
English languages as they oceur, much help will be given to the 
French specialist in his teaching how to render English into 
French. And this consideration induces me to hope that even 
French teachers will not think me presumptuous if I venture to 
suggest that they also may derive some benefit from my book. 
Not having had to learn their own language as we do, from an 
English standpoint, they cannot so well as we be cognisant of 
the difficulties that present themselves to an English boy’s 
mind in learning French.” Mr. Tarver’s manual is neither a 
(lictionary nor a grammar, but it points out many pitfalls and 
explains many knotty points for help in regard to which the 
student might took in vain in such works of reference.—There 
is a saying of Lord Bacon’s to the effect that a man who 
ventures into a strange country without at least some knowledge 
of its language “ goeth to school and not to travel.”’ The state- 
ment is not now as true as when it was written, for the 
accommodating ‘native almost everywhere condescends to 
the linguistic deficiencies of the stranger within his gates. 
Nevertheless, Murray’s “‘ Handbook of ‘l'ravel-Talk,” which is 
intended to serve as interpreter to English travellers abroad 
and also to foreigners in this country, evidently meets a need, 
since it has passed—on the principle of promotion by merit — 





into the proud stability of an eighteenth edition. It contains a 
collection of questions, phrases, and vocabularies in English, 
French, German, and Italian, and is divided into fourteen dis- 
tinct but comprehensive groups of subjects arranged in the 
order in which the traveller is likely to require them. Per- 
eonally we have not much faith in books of this sort, for it is 
the unexpected which happens, and ready-made conversation is 
= to prove a delusion if not a snare. It is only fair to add 
that this difficulty has been frankly recognised in the present 
compilation, and in consequence more questions than answers 
are given, a method which is defended on the extremely reason- 
able plea that it is not possible to “anticipate what may be the 
different mode of reply to an inquiry.” The most valuable part 
of the book is the short phrases in common use, and the 
vocabulary of words which in the social sense are current coin. 
“ What to Do and What to Say in France” is a book of 
practical advice on the manners and customs of our neighbours 
across the Channel. It covers a wide field, and it contains no 
lack of explicit information. Most of it is of a kind for which 
the tourist will look in vain in ordinary guide-books. There are 
sections in the book on partnership and joint-stock companies 
in France, military laws—so far as they relate to foreign sub- 
jects—and hints for English students on science and art. 
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